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Your February Magazine 
Just to Make You Impatient 


THE NAMELESS MAN 


By NATALIE LINCOLN 


A Big Serial by a Popular Author, Starting in February 


(SEE 


The Strongest Pleacers 


Mary Lerner wrote The Business of Youth in our October number. 
She needs no other introduction to you than that. 


Keeping House 


for the President By Helen Hambidge 


Refractory egg-beaters and broken 
lemon-squeezers!—they even play a 
part in President Wilson's life as they 
do in yours. Watch for this drama of 
the White House kitchen, in the 
February number. 


Mary Pickford’s 
Movie Children By Wm. Armstrong 


Much of Miss Pickford'’s work has been 
done with little children. If you like 
Miss Pickford on the screen, don’t miss 
this intimate sketch of her. 


The Valentine Box 


And among other things 
coming in the February 





number are: a strong article 
on “Providing for the Lean 
Years;” “What the Grow- 
ing Child Should Eat,” by 
an authority on the subject; 
“Taking the Knots Out of 
lroning;” “The Baby's First 
Fortnight,” by Mary L. 
Read, the head of 
the School of 
Mothercraft; “The 
Nobby Crocheted 
Hood and Scarf;” 
and “Starting Plants,” 


by F. F. Rockwell. 
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Compensation 


INSIDE BACK COVER) 


By Mary Lerner 


By Lilian Ducey 


A clergyman tells this story about a 
woman uponwhom, as he says, Life 
has pressed her challenges. After you 
read it, you will agree with him that 
woman's love is a wonderful thing. 


The Long Way 


"Round 
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Love rarely knows that a straight line 
is the shortest distance between two 
points, not even middle-aged love. 
You will like Martha Bixby in this story 
planned for our February number. 


By Ruth N. Tuthill 
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A Corner in Fashions § 
February brings with it the z 

new two-and-a-quarter- ¢ 

yard skirt; even the full & 

skirts, still in vogue, are : 

made to look straight up 

and down. The sleeveless 6 

Russian blouse worn over §§ 

a shirtwaist, and the waist S 

with the peplum, inacolor §& 

to match the skirt, - 

are coming. Ad- § 

ditional glimpses } 

into February's de- 6 

signs are the new £€ 

box-coat and the §& 

skirt with flying 6& 

pocket-panels. z 
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Dine © The New Version 


The music-hour has taken the 
place of the story-hour at dusk 
—the Columbia plays for the children 
now when evening shadows fall. 

Far more fascinating than fairy 
tales, and always a mystery to 
childish minds, the music of the 
Columbia Grafonola has a magic 
appeal for children. 

Not simply because it is music, 
but because it is such ‘‘real’’ 
music—real singing and playing 
by real, human people, with the 
vivid, human quality of /ife—that 
children feel so keenly the charm of 





















Grafonola 





The Columbia brings the hearer into 
intimate, personal touch with genius. 
Its tone—clear and natural; round, full 
and frue—creates an impression of 
presence and personality. 

Peculiarities of voice and expression, 
of touch and technique and tempera- 
ment, are presented with an effect of 
reality that means instant recognition. 

A great artist’s record is more than a 
record on the Columbia Grafonola 
it is the artist Aimse/f! 
Hear the Grafonola— 
compare and prove 
it. Comparison is 
convincing. 

New Columbia Records on sale 


the 20th of ewery month, 
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Oval Label Quality 


Assures Table Satisfaction 


To be sure that the foods you serve are the 
highest quality of their kind, buy them under the 
Armour Oval Label. 


Half a century ago, when food was a matter of 
local production, your grandmother may have 
longed for the fruits of California, the fish of the 
Pacific, the delicious, full-flavored hams of the Corn 
Belt and many other delicacies. But that she might 
lay this bounteous spread before her family, was, 
in her time, only a dream. 


Today, as the direct result of Armour’s develop- 
ment of refrigerators on wheels, and the perfection 
of the Armour system of distribution, you are able 
to serve on your table almost any thing your appetite 
craves —no matter where it is grown — practically 
regardless of season ! 


And you are able to be sure the quality is the best ! 
For top grades of each Armour product are marked so 
you can distinguish them—identified by the Armour 
Oval Label, which is both a trade-mark and a grade- 
mark, enabling you to select both grade and value. Yo 
be sure, look for it when you buy. 


This famous label appears on Star 
Stockinet Ham, Star Bacon, Armour’s 
Grape Juice, Maz “Simon Pure” Leaf 
Lard, Mu&se Package Foods, Clover- bs 
bloom Butter, Devonshire Farm Sausage, al 
Glendale (natural color) and 
Silver Churn (white) Oleo- 
margarine, 
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Write Mrs. Jean Prescott Adams, food 
adviser, care Armour and Company, 
Dept. 157, Chicago, for recipes on 


any dish mentioned in this ment, oT ———== 


awrite her for any special menus, any 
specific recipes or any particular food 
information pau may need. 
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the 


day 

end of last June, 
O ||| my little office girl 
| escorted a woman 
into my office who 
came bearing some Fourth 
of July material for our July 


near 


By the 


| 


JUST BETWEEN 
OURSELVES 


inde d 


No, the 


process is a much longer and 


magazine. 


more painful one. Every story 
has to be directed on its jour 
through 
hands, each one of which has 


ney innumerable 


EDITOR 


to change it or add to it in 





number. She was welcome 

because she was one more person to get acquainted 
with—and my avocation and my play is knowing 
tolks—but, so far as the manuscript she carried, 
well, if you were in the midst of a hundred de- 
tails intimately connected with the preparing of 
your Thanksgiving dinner, you, too, might be- 
grudge a neighbor the time she wanted to take to 
talk about her plans for Easter. At that present 
moment the July magazine, instead of being 
hungry for more material, was in your hand, the 
August magazine was all ready for its journey to 
your mail-box, and I was deep in the problems of 
the October magazine. It is only the fashions 
and similar features that have the privilege of 
being last-minute arrivals. In fact, magazines 
have a most illogical way of dealing with time— 
they even influence their associates to such an ex- 
tent that many a raw, snowy, blowy February day, 
I have caught myself wondering vaguely how 
June could be so cold and uncomfortable ; but this 
little idiosyncrasy of theirs is merely one part of 
that vast combination of personality, words, ink, 
paper, energy and machinery that goes into their 
making. The next time you get your magazine, 
this January one, for instance, just stop a minute 
and think that dozens, and dozens, and dozens of 
people spent four months, not merely a few days, 
in getting it ready for you. And, constantly, the 
process gets longer as McCall's gets better. 


——S" CAN still remember the first time I 

| was introduced to a magazine in its 
I undressed state so that I could see the 
powerful muscles of it, and how tre- 


} 





——— 


us . _ 
=<=—— mendously impressed I was. The 
necessary number of stories, and articles, and 


photographs, and drawings of just the right kind 
do not assemble themselves as if by magic under 
my thumb and then marshal themselves off to the 
printer, where after a proper interval they re- 
appear, amiably and compactly arranged into a 


some way. The chosen story 
from several hundred others, it goes from manu- 
script reader to artist; back again for editing; 
then, joined by its illustrations, now in the form 
of cuts, up to the composing room to be set into 
type; down again for reading and rereading to 
be sure no errors have survived; to the plate- 
makers to be made into plates; and, finally, to the 
presses themselves. Andeven this tells only half the 
supporting it all the and 
energies and enthusiasms of numberless people. 


story, since are ideas 


i UT like all good things, there is a climax 
B to this, which, perhaps, to a great many 


of you has not been altogether unfore- 


seen. In vast numbers of your letters 
aS has come that one refrain: “How can 
you do it for the price? Five cents seems in- 


finitesimal for the splendid magazine you are giv- 
ing us.” Well, frankly, we cannot do it any more 
for the price. For been 
publishing McCall's for five cents, and in that time 
the magazine has so tremendously improved that 
no 1916 reader would recognize the McCall’s of 


years now we have 


five years ago. 


And then came the war with its unpre- 
cedented effect on prices. All our manufactur- 
ing costs have gone up. Either we had to 


lower the standard of the magazine or raise the 
price to ten cents a copy or seventy-five cents a 
year. ($1 in Canada.) It was a big and important 
but, 
your letters that you were in complete accord 


decision confronting us, feeling sure from 


with us in wanting the magazine to go forward, 


not backward, we have raised the price, which 
means, also, we have raised our standards. Mc 
Call’s is to be even better than before. But you 


can'be sure as we go along improving that it is 
your interest and appreciation making it possible. 
That is the happy part of being editor of Mc 
Call's. I know you are just as proud of the maga 


zine and of its progress as I am. 
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By E. M. 


ENELOPE stood, white-aproned, at the kitchen table, 
her hands deep in flour. The place was tiled with 
red, the walls washed a pale yellow, and, against this 
background of color, Penelope’s brown head and the 
slender column of her throat were outlined very sweetly. 

She hummed a little melody as she worked, and the song 
made an undercurrent of sound that seemed in tune with 
the sunshine and the fragrance of the roses nodding their 
heads outside the open window. 

Hector, the page boy in the scullery, kept time as he 
cleaned the knives. Not having yet completely learned his 
place in the scheme of life, 
he forgot he was a hire- 


ling and echoed the tune TEARS GATH- 
ERED BUT, 
in his thin, boyish treble. apa te 
Up-stairs, the two Miss TOR, SH! 
WAS 


Bellamys attired them- 


selves for a day’s shop- 


ASHAMED 


ping in town, and pres- 
ently, the hired carriage 
from the inn would come 
to take them to the station 
three miles away 

Even though plenty of 
work for Pen lope and 
Hector lay ahead, there 
would ensue a_ blessed 
cessation of authority. The 
hours would pass in com- 
parative freedom, with an 
hour or so snatched from 
drudgery to read—in 
Penelope's case a novel, o1 
in Hector’s a penny dread 
ful, such as his soul loved 
The latest curdling ro- 
mance crackled, now, un 
der his shirt and braces as 
he rubbed the knives to 
an accompaniment of 
melody. 


HERI 
T of w 


the slow clop-clop of a 


©“ came the crunch 
heels in the road, 


horse’s hoofs Penelope 
craned her head to listen 
She ceased her song 
“Hector—quickly !” 
“Yes, Miss Pen.” 
He appeared, carving 
knife in hand, a small skinny boy, his shirt-sleeves rolled up. 
“Quick, Hector, your jacket. How grubby your hands 
are! No time to wash them ?” 
“No, Miss Pen.” 
He rubbed eacl 


his apron, and into his ridiculous jacket with 


down a trouser leg, and, in a twinkling, 


slipped out « 


its row of shining buttons. Rapidly, he passed his hand 
over his hair and face, and reported himself ready for 
duty There was something of a shaggy terrier about his 


snub nose and tangled red hair, something of a dog’s 


adoration in the eyes he fixed upon Penelope 
“That right, Miss Pen? 
Penelope nodded. She also smiled: and she had an en- 
chanting smile. It curved her lips and brightened the clear 
brown of her eyes, until Hector, dazzled, thought, not for 
the first time, she must be all the heroines, in all the 
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romances, rolled into one. He had known her, now, for 
three months, and each day as it passed enfolded her in 
some guise newer and kinder and lovelier than the last 

“Go and announce the carriage, Hector. Nicely now, 
and see that the linen rug and the sunshades are ready. 
Try not to show your hands more than you can help.” 

“7 es. Miss Pen. No, Miss Pen.” 

Penelope’s eyes followed the skinny little figure, whose 
wrists and ankles protruded from its attenuated suit. Hec- 
tor’s predecessors from the Orphanage had been even more 
meager in proportions than himself. In her clear glance 
was an all-enveloping kind- 
ness. From her own lone- 
liness, every solitary, un- 
cared-for creature touched 
Penelope’s heart. 

She gave a quick sigh 
as he disappeared through 
the kitchen door, then put 
up a floury hand to thrust 
away a strand of hair from 
her eyes. The flour clung, 
making a snowy lock 
amongst the brown, and 
smudging the rose-pink of 
her cheek 

A day in high summer, 
with the barometer soar- 
ing, is not the best time to 
bake cakes and pies in large 
variety. For an instant, 
Penelope rested her hands 
in the midst of the flour 
and looked with. longing 
glance from the window. 

“They’re going out for 
the whole day; for that, 
much praise,” she assured 
herself. She would see to 
it that, in a multitude of 
duties, she and Hector 
would have their little leis- 
ure. She returned to work 
again, smiling to herself. 
Impossible to be sad on 
such a day! The sun upon 
the roses turned them into 
a dazzling company. Pe- 
nelope nodded to them, gay 
herself and suddenly hope- 
ful for the future. 

“Lucky for you to be out-of-doors to-day—lucky for you.” 

Footsteps descended the staircase, heavy, decisive foot- 
steps that ordinarily had the effect of quelling joy in the 
hearer. Penelope’s bowl of flour was now converted into 
dough. She kneaded it deftly, as Miss Bellamy entered. 
Distant cousin as she was to the Bellamys, they did not 
choose to acknowledge the fact to the world. They felt it 
their bounden duty to offer her a home when her gay artist 
father died suddenly, leaving her unprovided for. But it 
was a roof rather than a home, and they made a Cinderella 
of her in their small establishment, where, since her arrival 
three months previously, she had lived like any cloistered 
nun. Only the sweetness of her disposition, together with a 
tendency to dream about the future, made her life tolerable. 

She looked up as Miss Bellamy entered. The latter was 
tall, and on a Juno-like scale, handsome in her way, with 
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She and Penelope compared as a 
peony and a wild rose. All Penelope’s delicate tints seemed 
to pale when Miss Bellamy occupied the same room 

The latter approached the table, looking down at all the 
pie dishes filled with fresh fruit, the cake tins, ready but- 
tered, the pots of jam. 

“a hope you'll be careful to have the pastry light, Pe- 
nelope. Last time, if you remember 

“I remember,” said Penelope serenely. “They were a 


somewhat hard coloring. 


degree heavy.” 

She was not allowed to forget her shortcomings 

“Though the day is rather too warm for pastry making, 
I'll do my best, Miss Bellamy.” 

“See that Hector does not idle; there’s plenty to occupy 
him and keep him out of mischief. He must clean the win- 
dows, weed the garden, get up potatoes, scrub 

“lll see that he works well,” replied Penelope 

“You have shown a tendency to be too lenient with him,” 
went on Miss Bellamy. “At all events, | shall expect to 
find his duties and yours carried out when we return. Sec 
that he clips the borders and mows the lawn. | want every- 
thing in good order for to-morrow.” 

“Yes, Miss Bellamy.” 

Her elder nodded and went out to the carriage where 
her sister was already established. The springs of the little 
carriage creaked as she got in 

Hector, with lightning rapidity, threw the linen rug 
across their knees in the hope that his hands might escape 
Miss Bellamy’s eagle glance. The hope was vain. She 
frowned. 

“Your hands are deplorable, Hector.” 

“Yes’m.” 

His nerves always jarred under Miss Bellamy’s hard 
eye. He had long. made up his mind that if anything in 


AND HE STRANGER, IN A HOARSE, MUFFLED, 


UNBELIEVING KIND OF WAY SAID “PENELOPE 





heaven or earth should remove Miss Pen he would run 


away and seek his fortune in a world not too cordial to 
orphans without looks or engaging manners 
“Your livery needs the clothes-brush—your buttons ars 


shocking.” 
“Yes’m.” 


Hector felt himself stripped before that ey he ill 
trated romance crackled under his braces He had ar 
easy sense that she might hear the sound of guilt 


“Keep the te locked in case of tramps, and the 





door closed. Be careful not to admit any person whatever: 


"Ton: 


E began to share in the younger Miss Bellamy’'s im 

patience. Standing back, he waved his hand to the 
from the Red Lion to denote that all was in order for d 
parture, and the Red Lion boy artfully closed the lid of on 
eye in acknowledgment and sympathy 

Hector waited until the lane had been traversed \t 
this point, they frequently recollected an omission and came 
back. But once out in the high road, a steep decline of 
three miles to the station made return unlikely. He lingered 
until he heard the jolt of the brake, then locked the gate, 
over which any able-bodied tramp might have climbed, and 
going in at the front door, shut it according to instructions 


“( pen the door at once Hex 


Penelope called to him 
tor, this lovely day!” 

“She told me to shut it, Miss Pen.” 

“She ?” 

Penelope came to the kitchen door and tried to frown 
Her hair clung to her forehead in little damp rings 

“Now, Hector, what have I told you over and over again 
until I’m tired?” 

“The mistress, I mean.’ 











Penelope smiled at him. “Well, I mustn’t encourage 
you to disobey orders lll open . 

She flung it wide and stood in the flood of sunlight, her 
arms above her head as if in longing. Then she turned he: 
shining eyes upon the boy 

“Hector, do you know what I'd do if 1 could?” 

“Something better’n baking cakes and pies, | guess, Miss 
Pen.” 

“I'd cut a neat little pile of sandwiches, pack them in a 
basket with some fruit, and go into the woods, deep, deep 
into the woods for the livelong day 

“The ‘movies’ for me, Miss Pen.” 

“Town—hot, stuffy, glaring, with people shouldering you 
off the sidewalk and staring at you because you're shabby 

She had forgotten the boy who stood there looking at her 

“How splendid to be free again!” She sighed and 
shrugged her shoulders. “And here | suppose I shall stay 
baking pies and dusting rooms.” 

“Not you, Miss Pen. There’s a tale I’ve been reading 
He slipped his hand under his abbreviated jacket, and, in 
some mysterious fashion, produced the illustrated paper 


“There’s a tale in this that just shows what Fate is 

Penelope laughed as she looked at the lurid picture of a 
man endeavoring to throw another man over a precipice 
into a foaming torrent, while a girl on her knees, hands 
clasped in agony, watched him 

“The hero-ine, Miss Pen.” 

“You've no business to read such nonsense.” 

“It’s what keeps me going in this place,” said Hector 
folding up the paper. “If it wasn’t for you, Miss Pen, and 
these here ro-mances, I'd run away where = she”’—h« 
jerked a grubby thumb in the direction recently taken by 
his employer—‘“couldn’t get at me.” 

Penelope did not again correct him for his want of 
reverence Inste ad, she patte d his lean shoulder, a world of 
kindness in her eyes 

“Perhaps something that you call Fate, and | call by an 
other name, will be kind to us both, Hector. Only I wish 
I wish it could be soon.” 


GS stood buried in retrospect for a moment or two, her 

clear glance on the distance as if it held infinite possi 
bilities. Hector, staring at her, thought she must be the 
prettiest girl ever born. 

“I can’t go unless you do, Miss Pen. I'd not know a 
happy moment, leaving you behind.” 

Penelope broke into gay laughter, then seeing him color 
to the roots of his tawny hair, she checked herself, respect- 
ing the chivalry that was in him 

“Then we'll go together, Hector. Now you must clean 
the rest of the windows; and when you've finished, you 
shall have a raspberry turnover in the garden. I’ve made 
one specially big for you; it’s ve-ry juicy 

She suddenly sniffed the air, and fled back to the kitchen. 
lo Hector’s nostrils came a mingled odor of bubbling rasp 


berry jam, and burnt sugar, and pastry—very delicious. He 
followed, to find his ideal of womanhood ruefully surveying 
batch of tartlets a trifle browner than is fashionable 
“Burn’t, Miss Pen?” 
‘Three,” said Penelope, ticking them off on her fingers 
“I'll eat them instead of the big one you made for me,” 


said Hector, coming, like a true cavalier, to the rescue 


“No,” said Penelope, “little Johnny Baxter can have 
then Go ahead with the windows, Hector, and then, before 
you do the lawn, you shall take a little lunch into the gar- 
de I'll have mine in the kitchen, where I can look after 
the baking.” 

Aren't you going to have a rest and read a bit your- 
self?” demanded Hector “It don’t matter about me l can 


do extra work and make up for lost time. Do, Miss Pen.” 
his afternoon, you may put up the lawn chair in the 

shade for me, and I'll have a real rest and read a novel. Be 

ful when you clean the windows not to fall off the sill.” 

“Yes, Miss Pen.” 

On the whole, Hector rather liked cleani 


I 
especially the upper ones. He was not allowed up-stairs, 


i} 


ig the windows, 
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otherwise, and so was unable to scale the heights and survey 
the outlook. There was an intoxicating view of the world 
to be gained from the spare-room window-sill, a prospect 
where four roads crossed, offering four separate routes 
into the highways and byways of the universe. Far off, he 
could trace the river, like a frail, tenuous thread of silver 
on a verdant map of hedges and flat, square-ruled meadows. 
Down in the valley, the church spire reared itself with 
needle fineness, and the mill-wheel made a splotch of white 
where it churned the stream into foam. And, sometimes, as 
he looked, the sun would strike the burnished bonnet of a 
motor-car and send out a flash of lightning as it passed. 

Down one of these roads Hector saw himself trudging 
that day, when, bereft of Miss Pen, he would go into the 
world to seek his fortune. Into his starved soul the beauty 
of the summer land stole, with a longing that brought a 
rush of emotion beyond his power to understand. He 
thought of all the boys in the orphanage he had left, of all 
the boys with homes of their own, with fathers who were 
kind, and mothers who were tender 

That wide stretch of country seen from the spare-room 
window invariably inspired these disturbing thoughts. He 
put the duster to his eyes surreptitiously as if he feared ob- 
servation. But the Miss Bellamys had gone to town, and 
Miss Pen would understand if he told her. 

Then, over the scent of the summer flowers, he realized 
the odor of raspberry juice bubbling within his turnover. 
After ail, he was a very lucky boy, and very hungry. The 
duster passed rapidly over the remaining panes of glass, 
and, with one more glance at the view, he betook himself, 
and his little pail of water, down below. 


was only when.the Miss Bellamys went to town that he 
enjoyed a luxuriotis mid-morning meal—a slice of bread 
was all they allowed. It was barely eleven by the clock. 
Ten hours of freedom lay ahead. At nine that evening, the 
lash of Miss Bellamy’s tongue would descend again, making 
slaves of them—of him and of Miss Pen. But until then, 
they were free 
The turnover, in all its crisp toothsomeness, lay apart, 
on a plate The proportions of it made a hungry boy’s 
heart glad. Miss Pen was in the act of icing a cake. She 
ceased her manipulation of the white sugar to cut a thick 
slice of bread and butter for Hector. Then she poured 
»f milk, placed it upon a little tray with the 


} 
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the bread and butter, and motioned to Hector. 


out a mug ¢ 
turnover and 
Orphans were always hungry, with a hunger not easy to 
appeas¢ 

Hector sniffed. “It smells good, Miss Pen 

“Take it into the garden and eat it up,” said Penelope, 
dreaming as little as the boy how subtly the raspberry turn 
“You may have 


over was to prove an instrument of fate 
half an hour’s breathing space, and then the lawn must be 
mown.” 

“Yes, Miss Pen.” 

Hector’s adoration choked him. There was nothing, 
nothing, nothing 1n the world that he would not have faced 
for her—lions, and tigers, and leopards, and Miss Bellamys 
by the dozen 

He backed slowly out of the kitchen, his eyes upon her 
But Penelope, having a batch of cakes to attend to, never 
noticed. She, too, had her dreams, and they sustained her 
in the present circumstances. Neither lions nor tigers nor 
Miss Bellamys came into them, but just a face seen throug! 
' 


a mist of tears her tears 


“T shall never meet him again,” she told herself twenty 


times a day, and now, again, as she lifted from the oven 
the brown row of cakes—‘‘He has forgotten and I must just 
forget, too—if I can. Women’s memories seem to be longer 


than men’s.’ 

Tears gathered, but, like Hector, she was ashamed of 
them, and put the corner of her apron to her eyes. Rasp- 
berry turnovers always reminded her of that gay, happy, 
simple time. She leaned against the table, and looking out 
at the roses, saw them swinging redly in a mist 


ntinued on page 54 } 
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HONORABLE SCARS 


By 


JANUARY, 


AMANDA HALL 


Illustrated by S. GORDON SMYTH 


ECAUSE she preferred being with the 
Anna Delmar had left the reception rather earl) 

Now she entered the house with her characteristic 

glad step, and her face of expectancy. Her sister, 

Julie Baconsfield, the children’s mother, was staying later. 
Young Hanscom had promised to bring her home. Men 
were always glad to look after Julie, she reflected amusedly. 

But why did people give stuffy parties on a day like 
this? Autumn was preparing her glories ; the soft, opalescent 
clouds arranged themselves like dream-castles in the sky, 
while the earth, in the fulness of her abundance, had not 
yet begun to brood over her inevitable ruin. 

The hall was in semi-darkness as she crossed it, but an 
oblong of light, rich as wine, smoldered on the floor from 
the drawing-room windows. Through them, Anna could 
glimpse the garden, with the sunset lending it nobility and 


children, 


magic. She passed up the stairs with joyous haste, and, 
she mounted, she unpinned and removed her hat for the 
story-telling hour, to which she was already a little lat 
Seen ordinarily, and without the shining-through look of 
eagerness which marked her now, she was a plain woman, 
over thirty, strong and well proportioned. Seen on het 
way to the story-telling hour she was a wonderful creature, 
of delightful humor and understanding, 


hood and capable of bringing to it poetry and idealism 


made for mother- 
The heritage of her children would have been, not physical 
strength alone, but the fire of intellect. Her face, rather wide 
at the cheek bones, flushed now, as she mentally rehearsed 
her story Before moving to the 
hand, the 

head 


he rgera 


for this evening 
touched, with a 
hair which clung so close and shining to her 
smoothed out, hurriedly, the soft folds of 


nursery 
blue-black 


and then 


door, she careless 


gown, 





Within the nursery, there was a hush of anticipation. 

“Little pigs, little pigs, let me come in,’” she called 
against the crack, simulating the wolf’s voice. And John 
Courtney Baconsfield, Junior, answered, after a whispered 
conterence 

“*Not by the hair of my chinny-chin-chin!’” 

“*Then I'll huff,’” threatened his aunt, “‘and I'll puff— 
and I'll blow your house in!’” 


A SHRIEK of excited laughter invited the catastrophe, and, 
with due regard for dramatic effect, she slowly pushed 
open the door. For a moment, so real is the business of 
make-believe, the two “little pigs” shrank from her in 
horror; but the next, they were upon her, tooth and nail. 
The little girl was five ; the boy just a year older. She kissed 
them in turn, asking earnest questions regarding mythical 
persons, and things known only to themselves, and once, 
holding the boy’s head against her for a moment, she 
closed ner cy 
There was a drop of bitterness lurking at the bottom of 
y. She loved them completely and, at times, 


her cup ot Jj 
her soul rebelled because she must never ask all from them 
in return. Her love was essentially primitive, and she knew 
it only too well, 

Katie, the nurse-maid, rose from a chair by the window, 


bit off the thread of her mending, and made ready to leave 
the room. 

“It’s glad I am you've come, Miss Delmar,” she wel- 
comed her with a tired smile. “Himself has bin actin’ the 
cut-up this hour an’ more, waitin’ for yez,” and she indi- 


} 
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cated John with a side-long glance. 

John shrugged his shoulders deprecatingly. 

“Nanna knows I’m allus good—most allus. And you 
kin go now, Katie,” he patronized her drolly. ‘We'll tell 
you about it to-morrow, Katie.” 

Katie sighed tolerantly and took herself away, knowing 
that, well-loved though she was, she held no place in this 
choicest hour of the day. This hour was sacred to Nanna, 
as they called their aunt, and one other, the children’s 
father. No one knew quite how it had become an institu- 
tion with them, but gradually, from an incidental few 
minutes at bed-time, it had grown into a thing of recog- 
nized importance. To ignore this engagement with the 
children was to break faith with the entire animal kingdom 
and the Never-Never Land of their imagining. 

Julie Baconsfield would slip in sometimes and tell them 
that she, too, meant to become a member of the enchanted 
circle; but, always, she forgot about it after a few times, or 
grew frankly bored. While she was with them, the chil- 
dren treated her with a conscientious kindness, pitying her, 
vaguely, as one lacking “the vision.” Julie would marvel 
over it anew, after each visit. 

“Oh, Anna, how can you give your time to inventing 
such nonsense? And John, too. Well, it’s lucky I’m not 
jealous; anyone, looking in, might easily mistake you for 
the mother !” 

Such remarks were a thorn in the side to Anna. It was 
only because of a queer bungling on the part of fate that 
they were not, indeed, her own children. John had loved 
her in sincere, unspoken fashion long before Julie came 
back from school in Paris. She knew this, now, but she 
had not been so sure of it when Julie, with her deceptive 
naiveté and irresistible prettiness, had won him away from 
her. 

Anna had come to be with her when the first baby was 
born, and she had lived with them ever since, at first be- 
cause she believed her tact, alone, could save their little 
craft from going to pieces on the uncharted rocks in the 
sea of matrimony, afterward because the children had 
strong hold upon her, and she could not face a life without 


them. She stood behind Julie as a fortress protects a fra- 
gile curtain of trees. Where Julie lacked diplomacy, she 
came to the rescue with concessions ; when she needed some 
disciplining to make life tolerable for John, Anna played 
the mentor. It was to her judgment the husband appealed 
in a crisis; her faith in and respect for him had been his 
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pillar of strength through. many a discouraging hour; and 
it was in her womanliness he found repose when the strug- 
gle was ended. 

Now she took her accustomed seat on the broad, chintz- 
covered sofa. Betty and Jack took their places, one on 
each side of her. The boy leaned back luxuriously, being 
careful, however, not to press his close-cropped, bullet head 
too heavily on her—for, instinctively, he possessed a man’s 
chivalry. 

He was like his father, Anna thought, with a wonder 
and reverence for the miracle of life and inheritance which 
never failed to impress her! She felt that she could write 
volumes of child psychology, learned from Jack alone. 
Yet, when it came to the actual setting forth, could she, 
after all, translate into words the essence of that beautiful 
spirit she found in him? 

“Well,” he interrupted her reflection, with a certain deli- 
cacy, for all his boyish impatience, “p’raps it’s time to be 
startin’, don’t you think—startin’ the story? I think it’s 
aw fully late.” 

“I hope it’s got fa’wies!” piped up Betty plaintively, with 
her hands clasped so tightly about Anna’s arm that she 
could feel the sticky warmth of them through her sleeve, 
and she added, with conscious naughtiness, “I s’all cry if 
they’s no fa’wies!” 

Anna laughed in spite of herself, gazing down indul- 
gently on the corn-colored head, tritely perfect, with the 
curls damp from too much play. Betty was like her 
mother; she had an impulsive sweetness, but she was al- 
ready beginning to show Julie’s defects. There was an odd 
appeal to Anna in this very fact, this fact that a poor little 
soul, called from the infinite, must accept its earthly en- 
dowment without pretest or hope of escape. Her love for 
Betty’s brother was near adoration, but her tenderness for 
Betty was akin to pity. 


| WANT fighting in the story,” Jack announced sturdily, 

“an’ pirates an’ war an’ rescues,” and he glowered upon 
his small sister. “A girl always likes fairies and things, but 
| don’t.” 

Anna’s lips twitched humorously. 

“We shall see,” she promised. 

And sure enough, when the tale was told, it was found 
to contain every one of these requisites, without the slightest 
tax upon the credulity of a six-year-old boy, and a girl of 
five. There were pirates, and also there were fairies; there 
was fighting, and there were palaces of gold and silver 
where the warriors rested when the battle was done, tended 
by ladies fair, in gorgeous raiment; enough chivalry to con- 
tent Jack, enough magic and beauty to satisfy his more ro- 
mantic little sister. 

“And so they lived happily ever after,” she concluded, 
in deference to tradition, and both children sighed ecstat- 
ically, 

The room was growing dark, for lights were taboo at 
the story-telling hour. A last flare of light fantastically 
edged the folds of Anna Delmar’s gown; she looked tri- 
umphant, inspired! The children had sunken against her in 
unstudiedly graceful and savage attitudes. There lingered 
in the room that psychic something not soon dispelled, 
where brave words have been spoken and romance touched 
upon. So John Baconsfield saw them when he opened the 
door, and stood a silent moment, doing homage to the 
picture that they made! 

He was not a demonstrative man, given to the betrayal 
of his emotions; he simply stood, tall and ugly and fine, 
looking upon these that he loved. There was a rapturous 
greeting from Betty and Jack, and he had found his way to 
the sofa. 

“Darkness comes early,” he said in his kind voice which 
carried its unconscious caress when he spoke to her. 

“Yes,” she answered, making room for him, “and Betty 
and Jack are just exactly like little chickens. They must each 
have a wing to creep under when twilight falls.” 

She heard Betty kiss his cheek, sensed Jack’s abashed 
rubbing of his head against his father’s coat, and so perfectly 
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attuned were 


Anna stiff and 








they that the 
peace wasin no 
way broken, 
but, rather, 
deepened by 
this beloved 
presence. 

“Julie?” he 

asked per- 
functorily. 
a - “At Mrs 
ryler’s,” she 
returned 
“Young Hans 
com promised 
to bring her 
home. I pre- 
ferred to 
walk.” 

“Oh,” was 
his comment, 
for he was al 
ready ab- 
sorbed in the 
children. 

Their im- 
agin ations, 
stimulated by 
the story they 
had just heard, 
had naturally 
reacted, and 
they were ask- 








tortured by 
this crisis. 

At length, 
the atmos- 
phere be came 
subt ly less 
burdened 
Baconsfield re 
turned to 
them. He took 
his accustomed 
seat, once 
more master 
of himself, 
with the pa- 
thetic convic- 
tion that his 
battle was 
won, 

‘Yes, son,” 
he answered, 
e man- 
aged to instill 
into his voices 
a wgreat Si1m- 
plicity, a 
ereat candid 
ness, “I would 
have lov ed 
Nanna of 
SRO"! course.” 


ins 
MyTh 


hem 


— - — — | Later, in 














ing all sorts 
of questions. 
Nanna, rather 
breathless with devising answers, had leaned back with a 
“There, that’s enough for one night, Jackie. You won't 
have anything left to wonder about,” when the boy took a 
fresh grip of her hand and launched his greatest wonder- 
ment of all 

“Why weren't you my mother, Nanna? It’s—it’s funny, 
don’t you thirtk ?” 





b ad 


HE shock of his words was like a physical blow to her. 
She shrank within herself, while a wave of warmth 
suffused her. In the darkness she could see, or fancied she 
saw, the ironical twist of John Baconsfield’s lip. Then his 
low laugh, musical and manly, was apologizing to her for 
“ his boy 
“God didn’t will it so, Jack,” she answered 
schooled to lightness 
“Why didn’t he will it so?” he persisted argumentativ: 
“Wouldn’t you have liked it?” He turned to his fat! 
abruptly 
Baconsfield bent toward the girl and covered 
as though pleading with her not to be embarrassed or hurt 
“Who could help liking Nanna?” he countered gent! 
but it was apparent that the boy’s question had set grea 


her har 


‘ 





forces to conflicting within him, this strict, conservative 
; and natural lover made into one 
Ps “You see—” he began, in distress, but he could get no 
farther. 
His hand, still resting on hers with the tenderness « 
r strength, seemed t be telling her the poor secret he | 


tried to hide through the eternity of these years 
“Would you have loved her?” 
promisingly, and his attitude did battle for Nanna 
Anna, faint with fright and a kind of complex, terrible 
joy, heard the man’s labored breathing, the 
his hand like a soul in travail. She thought he was going 
to leave the room without answering, but, instead, he rose 





Jack repeated uncom 


Cavy roi) se T 


precipitately, crossed to the window and stood, his huge 
frame brooding and lonely, looking out upon the night. A long 
time they waited, the two children curious and sobered, 








the dead of 
night, Anna 
wakened. A 
strip of light showed under the door, the door between her 
room and Julie’s. Rubbing her eyes, she sat up in bed, 
fearing that her sister might be ill. She knew Julie would 
not be apt to call John, who slept across the hall, under any 
circumstances. She was very tired, but the sense of re 

sponsibility, of maternal protectiveness, even, toward Julie 
was a habit: so wearily she got herself out of bed. 

“Tulie,” she spoke sleepily, as she thrust her feet into 
slippens, and drew a dressing-gown about her against the 
chill air that was blowing through the open window. “Julie!” 

There was an agitated stir in the adjoining room; then 
a strange thing happened. As Anna put forth her hand to 
open the door, it closed in her face, quietly and efficiently 


The key was turned 


Cc, ’ 
wakened from a deep and complicated sleep 
|? was John of whom she had dreamed, a torturing dream 
of the sort common to women in these days of wa John 
] dying, and she, who would have given her heart's blood 
to save him, was forced to surrender her place to the neglect 
ful wife, who arrogantly demanded her own in this last 
I In the dream she |! 1 hated he , but now s \\ 
iv ike ind n the « er side of that panel Julie l ill 
evidently not ill, but in some sort of danger, her 1 i 
intuition warned her She might even | leep Iki 
Julie,” she called anxious! ven the d What are 
u doing? What has | ened 
“Hush, and go back to b 1, close to the 
crack. “I’m all right. | t l lone t 
inking. I couldn't sleep.” 
The eht air vept over the ] ‘ 
there, and she bes to shiver futilel 
“IT can’t understand wl you won't let me in,” é 
puzzled plaintively, lowering her own \ e so as not to d 
turb John, whose door across the hall was oper 
“For Heaven's sake, go to bed,” came the pettish reply, 
“and let me alone. If the light disturbs you, I'll put it out.” 
[Contin lon pa ] 
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MAKE YOUR GIRL A SUCCESS 


By HELEN S. JOHNSON 


Illustrated by STOCKTON MULFORD 


H, that Mrs. Climber. She’s nothing but an old 

toady. She goes around trying to elbow her way 

into our best society and hurling those two old- 

maid daughters at the head of every eligible male 
in town. Deliver me from a woman like that!” 

Poor Mrs. Climber! She is far more to be pitied than 
scorned. She has simply waked up to her maternal re- 
sponsibilities too late to accomplish anything except the 
“queering” of her daughters and the loss of her own repu- 
tation as a perfect lady. 

Every mother of girls is, in her inmost soul, something 
of a Mrs. Climber. Every mother, however modest and re- 
tiring a littlhe woman she may be, deep down in her heart 
wants her daughter to taste the best fruits of life, to fulfill 
her destiny—in plain language to be happily married and to 
have children—and she would sacrifice herself to almost 
any extent to bring about this end. Even before this idea 
of marriage for her daughter comes to her mind as any- 
thing more than a rather remote probability, nearly every 
mother begins to want her daughter to enjoy a measure of 
social success. in this, of course, she is egged on by the 
daughter herself, restless for a good time and the little ex- 
citements and conquests of girlhood. Nearly all mothers 
share these ideas and emotions; yes—but countless thou- 
sands of them make one almost irretrievable mistake. They 
begin to realize these things when their daughters reach 
the age of twenty or thereabouts, when they ought to have 
realized them fully by the time their daughters had reached 
the age of two; hence the Mrs. Climbers scurrying to make 
up for lost time—hopelessly lost time 

When the children are young, these mothers are ab- 
sorbed in their own little home circles, endlessly busy darn- 
ing socks and sewing o1. buttons and bathing babies, perfectly 


happy in the society of their husbands and children. In- 
deed, many of them count it a positive virtue to be “home 
bodies” with no “outside interests.” When the children are 
old enough to care for such things, they mean to entertain 
for them and give them such advantages as they can afford, 
but there will be “time enough for that later on.” 

There will not be anything of the sort. If such a mother 
could only realize it, what trouble she might save herself! 
If she drifts out of entertaining and going out and living a 
social life for even a few years—those few hard years while 
the children are littlhe—her retirement will soon become a 
habit, so fixed that even when her husband brings home a 
business friend to dinner she will consider the affair a large 
undertaking and a somewhat nerve-wearing ordeal. In a 
few years, entertaining will become a labor, meeting 
strangers a dread, washing baby flannels and mending her 
absorbing interest, and shopping her chief recreation. 

Twenty years is a long time in which to form habits. By 
the time the oldest daughter is about to celebrate her 
twentieth birthday, the mother’s girlhood friends may have 
slipped away, her “outside interests” become buried deep 
and forgotten, and her little domestic rut worn far too deep 
for her to clamber out of it. The daughter’s own little 
circle will be confined to a few schoolmates, and in our big 
cosmopolitan schools it is hard to pick a large number of 
really desirable acquaintances. The girl will become discon- 
tented and will naturally turn to her mother for the social 
advantages she craves, and which her mother has always 
meant to give her “when the time came.” If these were to 
be had for money, the mother would pinch and scrape if 
necessary, start out on a shopping expedition and buy them 
for her immediately. But these things are not to be bought. 
The parents may do their best. The mother may lavish 
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clothes on her daughter—but clothes without friends do 
not count for much. The father may join a club with the 
privilege of taking his wife and daughters to the dances 
and various social gatherings ; and, once a week, mother and 
daughter may adorn the wall of the club ballroom. They 
may rent a pew in a fashionable church, and the congrega- 
tion allow them to worship undisturbed. They then will 
probably grow desperate; and the result. will be Mrs. 
Climber and her daughter, Miss Climber! 


Now the question is: how can this calamity be averted if 

the mother takes time by the forelock and begins her 
preparations for her daughter’s débutante days by the time 
that important person has reached the age of two? 

First of all, the mother should cultivate the habit of 
being sociable. She should keep up with her friends, make 
them welcome in her home, invite them to dinner, encour- 
age them to drop in to see her in the afternoon or evening, 
go to see them herself; above all, keep up a genuine in- 
terest in them. 

There is no need of waiting two years after the birth of 
her baby to begin this. Two months, under normal con- 
ditions, is long enough to wait. When the baby arrives, the 
mother’s friends will invariably be all interest. They will 
respond to the little stork announcements with enthusiastic 
letters and calls, often with a deluge of flowers and little 
gifts. The poor littke woman is liable to be burdened with 
company and swamped with attention, but she cannot help 
appreciating it all, even while it overtaxes her strength. For 
some weeks, of course, her health and physical well-being 
should be the main consideration, but once her strength re- 
turns, she should make the effort to express fully her ap- 
preciation of all her friends have done. The letter-writing 
alone may be a burden, but there are heavier ones to follow, 
and all are worth assuming. After the first excitement of 
the little stranger’s arrival has subsided, after everyone has 
made a ceremonious visit to see and admire the infant, 
people will drop back into their shells and wait for the next 
move to come from the baby’s parents. 

With a young baby, the mother is often so tied down 
that she iseunable to go about very much. If she is going 
to keep up with her friends, she must entertain quite ex- 
tensively, and “there’s the rub.” I am thinking, of course, 
of the average woman of the middle class who takes care 
of her own baby and has probably one maid to do all the 
work of the house, or even none at all. Women of the 
wealthier classes seldom neglect their social responsibilities, 
since they are able to leave their babies with nurse-maids ; 
and, when the time comes, they generally manage to make 
brilliant matches for their daughters. The women of the 
slums are sociable enough, too. They hang out of the back 
windows and gossip by the hour every day while they pin 
their wash to the pulley lines. And their daughters will not 
grow up to any dearth of society. They will mingle with 
people in swarms too thick for breathing space, and mating 
will be as inevitable as it is likely to be haphazard 


UT it is the mother of the middle class, struggling to 

keep her home a little more than decent, and to give her 
children the very best of care, who must make real sacrifices 
to be sociable. Even if she is honestly anxious to see her 
friends, even though she may love to entertain, it is so 
much easier, after a strenuous day of wheeling the baby 
carriage in the park, and then tugging with the youngster 
in the. nursery until at last she is safely deposited in her 


crib for the night, just to settle down with her husband 1 
the evening and be quiet. With a sigh of content the young 
mother decides that Nature intended her for a “home body” 
and gives up the struggle for the present, believing that 
there will be “time enough later on.” Now is the time for 
her to think of her little daughter, asleep in the crib up- 
stairs, and to realize that there is more to consider with re- 
gard to the little daughter’s welfare than whether she is 
warmly enough covered. If she is wise, she at-d John will 
sit down, then and there, and make out a little list of the 
friends they want to invite to dinner in the very near future. 
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When the day comes on which Mr. and Mrs. Jones are 
expected, the average mother finds it hard to get time to 
supervise the arrangements properly. Moreover, the baby 
is sure to pick out that night to be fussy at bedtime, per- 
haps to get a little attack of colic and send her poor mother 
flying for warm water and hot flannel at the time when she 
should be arranging her hair and putting on her dinner 
gown. Her husband comes in later than usual, too, and 
there is no one down-stairs to receive the guests. Dinner 
is delayed. She frantically rocks the baby, knowing all the 
time that she is deliberately “spoiling” her, that the mashed 
potatoes are growing soggy, and imagining what prepos 
terous mistakes Lizzie has made in setting the table. And 
through it all she is conscious that her back aches unmerci- 
fully. Later on, naturally, all this is forgotten and she 
distinctly enjoys her social evening. At this time, of 
course, every extra undertaking is hard work, but the more 
you do it, the easier it will become, and the greater will be 
the compensation. After a little experience, the young 
mother learns not to worry about such trifles as soggy 
mashed potatoes. Her friends will understand and make 
allowances, and above all, will admire her for being willing 
to join them in their good times. The circle of friends and 
acquaintances will constantly grow, and leading a social life 
will have become a habit. I do not mean that a woman 
should go to the other extreme and neglect her children to 
lead a butterfly life, but simply that she should be friendly 
and normal in her relations with people, and not feel that 
she must shut herself up in the nursery, as in a hermit’s cell. 


OREOVER, the effect on the little daughter for whom 
all this sacrifice has been made will be just as immediate 

In the first place, having met her mother’s friends, inside the 
house and out, she will grow up naturally accustomed to 
people. She will learn to like the older people, and will 
play with their children. She will never be a shy child; and 
shyness is a bad start toward social success. She will never 
have to be taught “company manners,” and feel awkward 
while she is trying to practise them. The imitative instinct 
and her close association with her mother will teach her far 
more than any deliberate instruction. By the time she 
reaches her late teens, probably even earlier, she will have 
gained a pertect social poise and all the charm that goes 
with such a happy state. People can have no terrors for 
her. They will all be either friends or prospective friends 
Meeting people will be so easy for the mother that she 
can help the child all the way along—help her to know the 
nicest people, entertain for her, go about with her and 
chaperon her—live the girl’s social life with her and do it 
so easily and naturally that both mother 
enjoy it, and yet not realize for a moment they are doing 


nd daughter will 


anything more than merely living 
But there are more things a mother can do for her little 
two-year-old daughter to insure her future happiness and 
success, a great many very definite advantages which she 
can begin to give her, even at that early age. 
You so often hear the statement given in a tone of great 
admiration—“Mary Smythe or Helen Martin 


around girl.” <A “good, all-around girl” is always a prime 


favorite What exactly does the expression mean? Pre 
sumably, it means a girl who is good fun and ready for 
anything that comes along. But no girl can be a “good, all 
around girl” without some training in addition to a natural 
ability to be game and to enjoy almost any form of 
amusement If she falls in with a crowd of enthusiasti 
tennis players and has never learned to play tennis, she can 
hardly qualify as a good comrade here, even though sh« 
may have all the good will in the world The enthusiastic 
crowd is not apt to have much time to devote to teachin 
beginners, and is more than likely to leave het to watcl the 
game, trom the side-lines. alone If she goes t a resort 


where swimming is the daily sport and she is afraid to 
venture beyond her depth, she will soon be left to jump up 
and down by the ropes near shore while the others are 
merrily clambering over the float, ’way out beyond the 
breakers. She may be as friendly and as jolly as you please, 
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but if she can’t do things she is sure to be left out. And 
by the time she is nineteen or twenty she is too old to learn 
easily. She may go out on the courts with her little brother 
and bat tennis balls until she is purple in the face and her 
little brother utterly disgusted, but she is most unlikely to 
become anything more than a mediocre tennis player. And 
she may imbibe quarts of salt water in a determined effort 
to learn to swim be yond the ropes, but the chances are that 


she will never outlive the fear of drowning. 


AXY mother can save her daughter all this trouble by 
teaching her how to do things when she is little. Two 


ears none too young to begin to learn to swim. Make 


the baby a little 
red flannel 
bathing - sult 
strap her on to 


' 


a cork life-pr 







server, al d le t 
her paddle 
around to het 
heart’s content. 
After she has 
grown used to 
the water and 
can hold her 
head up with 
out any trouble, 
teach her how 
to kick her legs 
like a frog and 
show her how 
to use her 
hands. If youdo 
this every sum- 
mer, several 
times a week 
every day if 
possible—by the 
time she is five 
years old she 
will swim like a 
fish. Dothe 
same with every other sport you can think of. Let her 
learn to play tennis as soon as she is big enough to man- 
age a racquet. Get her a pair of skates for Christmas when 
she is six years old and let her practise on the park lake 
or the village pond. If you can arrange it, let her begin 
to learn golf when she is ten or twelve—horseback riding 
the same way. The more of such pursuits in which she 
can learn to excel at an early age, the greater will be her 
chances of becoming a “good, all-around girl” and a popular 
one, 

Games and sports are not by any means the only things 
to be considered, however. Everyone knows the social 
prestige of the girl who is always ready to sit down to the 
piano and supply an accompaniment or play popular melo- 
dies for the crowd to sing. Of course, the question whether 
a child should receive a musical education is a serious one 
It involves years of hard, confining work for the child, 
which must be done in time stolen from much needed out- 
of-door play time, and a rather considerable expenditure of 
money on the part of the child’s parents. Oftentimes, both 
are utterly wasted because the child has no particular apti- 
tude for music, or lacks the power of application necessary 
in order to learn to play well. But if a girl can learn to 
play even a very little, provided she plays that little moder- 
ately well, she will find it a great social asset. If she can 
sing a little, too, so much the better. 

In these days, it goes almost without saying that the girl 
who wants to be popular ought to be a good dancer. But 
here again the “time enough later on” argument works mis- 
chief. If you want your daughter to be a beautiful dancer 
when she is eighteen or twenty, let her have first-class in- 
struction in fancy dancing from the time she is three or 
four until she is a dozen years old. Then let her take 
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regular dancing lessons. With such a training no current 
dances could ever be a bugbear to her. Her whole body 
will be so accustomed to move in rhythm; so graceful in all 
its movements, that any form of dancing will be a delight 
to her, and a delight to every partner. 

Of course, in all these things there is the matter of ex- 
pense to be considered. If you can easily spare a little extra 
money for dancing lessons or a riding-master, you can give 
your child a few more advantages and give them to her 

ore easily than the mother who must count all the pennies 
But you will be surprised to find how much can be done 
with almost no expense, provided you seize every oppor- 
tunity. All the cities and many of the small towns provide 
free tennis courts and golf courses and even the tiny 
village has a skating pond. Encourage your child to 

take a keen interest in the gymnasium work and the 

folk dancing of the public schools. Encourage her 

to compete for membership in the school glee club. 

Give her your enthusiastic interest and help when she 

has an opportunity to go in for a bit of amateur 
theatricals for a school or Sunday-school entertain- 
ment. If some neighbor’s child has a horse or a 
tennis racquet, or a phonograph to dance to, and offers 

to share these advantages, accept gladly and hasten 

hat advantages you may have to offer. 

There are op- 
portunities 
waiting around 
every corner if 
you will but 
look for them. 

There are 
any number of 
things you 
might begin to 
do for your 
0 / little daughter, 
which I have 
not mentioned, 
but you can 
easily think of 
them all and 
give her the ad- 
vantages of as many as possible. The only important point 
is to begin thinking in time. Do not give her the oppor- 
tunity to reproach you, when she is old enough, for some 
lack of accomplishment she feels you could have helped her 
to attain. Not so very long ago a young girl complained 
to me, though not at all reproachfully, that, having been 
raised by her grandparents, she had never had one bit of 
athletic training, outside of the bending and stretching re- 
quired of her in her school. Undoubtedly, they could not 
remember ever having had a need for athletics, and for that 
matter probably never thought of it, since, in their day, a 
proper young lady did not jump up and run about to any 
noticeable extent. 

The girl said that she had longed to be a good skater, 
more than anything else. It happened the only especially 
interesting people she knew roller-skated, regularly, at least 
three times a week, and she wanted to join them. But her 
two initial attempts at the sport had been so unsuccessful 
that she had decided never to try again. On the second 
occasion, she was able to move along well enough, in a 
straight line, for a few feet, but, very promptly, she would 
find herself on the floor, half inside the rail and half out. 
The men were glad to teach her, but she had such an abso- 
lute lack of confidence that, even by the second outing, she 
sensed the impatience of the very nicest man of all. She 
admits, mournfully, that her deficiency in this particular 
sport is losing her a place in exactly the society she craves 

It is hard to realize, when you hold your little mite of a 
daughter in your arms and work day and night to keep her 
well and comfortable and happy, and she rewards you with 
that wonderfully engaging little toothless smile of hers, 
that, in no time, she will shoot up into her teens and then 
her twenties. Look out that she doesn’t take you unawares ! 
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THE INFINITE PREMIUM 


By LILIAN DUCEY 


Illustrated by FREDERIC A. ANDERSON 


VERY man builds up his own theory about love—that 

is, the love that does or might exist between man and 

woman. The callow youth has his dreams; the octo- 

genarian his memories. Only a few in the full flush 
of manhood presumptuously dare to believe it a non-existent 
sentiment. 

Of these last was Hartley, a cool, calculating business 
man, who, because he had never experienced the personal 
need of a woman in his life, smugly believed only a trick of 
the imagination made a man think himself in love. Love? 
—why it was nothing more than a word, a word with which 
romanticists tried to resolve the supreme problem of human 
relations. And being neither a romanticist nor a sentimental- 
ist he accepted the problem as he accepted those funda- 
mental mysteries, life and death. But love, as people un- 
derstood it, was, to his mind, as tenable as the minus 
quantities with which mathematicians build up elaborate 
structures of supposition. 

However, he had a brain that worked to a definite pur- 
pose; and that was why he put an exact value on marriage 
He believed in it. It was a safe and sound investment, and 
assured a man that he wasn’t like a candle—the light of his 
life to be snuffed out by death. A child or two not only 
provided the justification for living but gave meaning to 
the battling, striving days of a man’s world. 

On his fortieth birthday, he decided he must marry. 
And, in just as matter of fact a way, he determined on the 
woman. She was Ruth Carinton, and though his mind did 
have the grace to take 
into consideration the 


The honeymoon went fairly well. Hartley thought it 
went very well. Certainly he admired his wife, her beauty, 
her poise, that little air, indescribable, of being in tune with 
life. Idling through the days, it grew to be a positive de- 
light to watch the varying expressions as they crossed her 
face. When they talked, how her eyes widened with apprecia- 
tion; how they narrowed with insight. He congratulated 
himself, again and again, upon the wisdom of his choice 

And this was true, even after the honeymoon, on the 
part of Hartley. He asked for nothing better from life. 

So the days jogged on. And, manlike, that same even 
tenor of their jogging appealed to him, satisfied him. Con- 
sequently, through his strata of content he failed to notice 
for a long time that a quiet change had taken place in Ruth. 
The same, and yet not the same—something had gone from 
the atmosphere with which she enfolded him. When he 
began to realize this, he noted other things. 


FOR instance: In a spirit of diffusive kindliness, the out- 

growth of his large content, he had formed the habit of 
dropping a quick hand on her shoulder whenever he passed 
her chair. And she, quick as the hand, for one fleeting in- 
stant had always pressed her cheek upon~it—one of her 
sweetly warm affectionate caresses. But now- 

He grew to wonder, awkwardly, at last. Other little 
love ways had also been abandoned. Now she never perched 
herself upon his knee. Not that he ever wanted her there. 
It was most uncomfortable for him. But just the same 

Also, she had 
formed an oddly 





possibility of failure 
he recorded the fact 
that if she wouldn't , 


have him there were ¢ 
a 


others. 

Three months later, ( 
he brought things to f* 
a triumphant issue. 

ND how he accom- 

plished this so 
speedily he could not 
have told. She was 
such a wonder woman, 
so rarely sweet, he 
would not have sup- 
posed her caring for 
an unemotional man 
like himself. But the 
fact stood—and was 
good. The situation, 
too, was not without 
its humorous side. If 
any one had told him 
he would have ac- 
quitted himself so credibly as a suitor he would have 
scorned the idea. But memory convicted him. And so he 
laughed at himself, while he decided he must be the victim 
of man’s duplicity in the wooing period. 

But he also had other moments, bigger ones, when he 
glimpsed the verities of life. It was then that he imagined 
he had been in the grip of a power, old as time, which 
worked in him obscurely while it used him as the mouth- 
3ut love ?—that was rank 





et 


piece of sentiments not his own. 
nonsense ! 

He did not know that you can’t scoff at the little God 
and have him stand revealed. 


- insein 
Ge a se 


THE OTHER HALF 
: By MARY CAROLYN DAVIES 


Here, steeped in lazy Southern air, 
/ I have forgotten how snow falls— 
Somewhere, 
It snows, beyond my walls. 


Here, steeped in sweetness, kept from care, 
I have forgotten how tears how— 
Somewhere, 
There may be those who know. 


sweet, demanding 
habit of turning up 
her face at unexpected 
moments. The kiss 
thus solicited he had 
alv.ays been mag- 
nanimous enough to 







L 


bestow, with only a 
bit of secret tolerant 
amusement at her 
woman's fancifulness 

He was really con- 
cerned about these 
changes in her. He 
even discovered within 








himself a desire to 
ask her for an ex- 
planation. But he 
didn’t. One couldn't 
ask one’s wife such 
things. And even 
when he did find that 
they were drifting 
nto personalities, 






fearing that these 
might be embarrassing to conventional discussion, he al 
ways veered sharply into commonplaces. That was why it 
irritated him so when she asked him, point blank, one 
evening : 


”” 


“Tom, why did you marry me 

Hartley started—not so much outwardly as inwardly 
Under the stars, their car was swinging along with the ease 
of a boat And here she came, trying to spoil a perfect 
night by tangling their souls in the barbed wir: 
spection., 

He sighed. Women were the deuce 
called for a large amount of jocularity to carry it off. Anda 


4 
The momen 





he raised his hand burlesquely to the heavens, he re- 
torted 
“Why do the stars shine 


He thought her lips curved to sadness And he did not 


like that. Looking at her made him say with tender rough- 
ness: “Turn about is fair play. Ruth, why did you marry 
ie i 


“Why did you suppose?” The trailing sweetness of her 


Vorce oftened the edwe Oo! the quick reply. 

“Eh?” Hartley was nonplussed. He hadn't given her 
reasons a thought. She had married him. The fact had 
eclipsed the influence. But there was a masculine method 


of domineering above fantastical sentiment, and he adopted 
it with that same tender roughness of demeanor 

“I don’t care why—” and his laugh was like a caress. 
“It happened. I’ve got you. You're mine.” His arm drew 
her closer. “Try and see how far you can get away,” 
throbbed his voice warmly. 

She did not try to get away. He was big and comfort- 
able and pleasant. Just to be enfolded in that steady em- 
brace would have given any woman a sense of being taken 
care of, protected 

“You're hopeless, Tom,” she protested with a little sigh 
that was not without its measure of content. “You haven't 
a spark of romance in your soul, There’s more to a woman 
than just what you can hold in your arms. How do you 
know the rest of me isn’t miles away?” 

“Is it?” he queried in lazy challenge. 

“I refuse to answer.” A wave of irritation responded to 
that note of possessive recognition of her in his voice. 
“Anyway, I don’t believe you care whether it is or not. 
You're only interested in the tangible me, and that hurts. 
Such soullessness prevents the face value of marriage from 
rising to the infinite premium it otherwise would. Don’t 
you suppose that in all these months | haven’t discovered 
how skeptical you are about love? That is why Ll asked you 
why you married me—and now | ask it again.” 


ARTLEY groaned in whimsical despair, meanwhile sub- 

duing a tentative movement on her part to withdraw 
from his arms. It was all so unreasonable, like pulling off 
the petals from a rose to satisfy a curious moment. 

He was on the point of lying valiantly, when suddenly 
the very words, as it were, were crowded back into his 
throat. Out of the night, like the rush of wind and a streak 
of lightning, something gathered before their eyes. Came a 
crash, like doom! 

Consciousness to Hartley lasted one tumbling, plunging 
instant. But the car and all went down, down farther still. 
The embankment was steep and the inky waters of the 
Hudson lapped its feet. It was the brine on smarting 
wounds that finally stabbed through the death-trance re- 
turning consciousness imagined. 

He stirred, and, as the swirl of memory hammered 
through his brain, realization seemed to clutch upon his 
iaked heart. And then 

Well, he was deaf to the fact that there were rescue 
sounds from the road above. He was oblivious of every- 
thing but the huddled heap pinned under the car, a few feet 
from where he had been tossed. As he crept to it, he mur- 
mured: “Oh, God! Oh, God!” and that was all. Then he 
worked like a madman 

It had been a great primeval instinct that sustained 
Hartley for a time, but only for a time. The next thing, 
though in fancy he was still tearing madly at the over- 
turned scrap heap of a car, he found himself staring blankly 
at the white walls of a hospital ward. It would all have 

im, but the odor of antiseptics was strong in 
his nostrils, and at the foot of his cot stood a nurse and an 
interne conferring. As they caught the light of conscious- 
ness in his eves, they came toward him. 

“You've come to.” The doctor spoke. “Nothing to be 
A few bruises, and you lost a good deal of 


anxious about 
blood from that cut in the back of your head 
Mechanically, Hartley raised his hand to the bandages. 


Though he was conscious, his mind seemed to be traveling 


” 
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through mists of wonderment. Then, suddenly, the blur on 
his brain cleared. As it did so, his whisper carried through 
the long, still room 

“My wife?” 

This was a question, but how was the doctor to know 
that. He answered: “We'll send word. Let me have the 
address.” 

“My wife !—she was with me!” A chill, like foreboding, 
passed over Hartley. 

Inscrutable and evasive was the young doctor, mindful, 
perhaps, that a blow on the head tends to illusions. 

“The other man, your chauffeur, is pretty badly broken 
up—arms and legs—but he'll live. Rather miraculous that 
you both lived through that plunge.” 

“And my wife?” Hartley was regaining his poise. But 
when the doctor did not reply, the leash on his control 
slipped. “God, man!—can’t you answer? Is she alive? If 
—if she’s not—tell nte anyway. Tell me!” 

The doctor’s eye probed. Plainly, he was puzzled. “Your 
wife with you?” And then he told him how just he and the 
chauffeur had been brought to the hospital. The ambulance 
driver corroborated this, and, also, that it was the joy riders 
themselves, the cause of the accident, who had done the 
rescue work. The three of them gazed at each other with 
questioning eyes 


BUT, to Hartley, all the suspense of the ages rolled itseli 

into those wondering moments. What did it mean? 
Had she been overlooked? He saw again that still heap be 
neath the car. Or, perhaps—shuddering thought !—they had 
not brought her, since she was beyond the skill of hospital 
or doctor. But no!—then they would have known. 

Hartley was weak from the loss of blood, but that which 
was left burned with the fire of superhuman strength 
More than bruises and a hole in his head would have been 
required to keep him in that bed, inactive, with that nega- 
tive left on the film of his sight, just before he collapsed. 

So, an hour later, he was back at the scene of disaster, 
looking ghastly in the moonlight with his white bandages 
and his whiter face. Through pain-wrung lips, not due to 
his condition, he directed the doctor and the ambulance 
driver. Then as he waited for their return, horror held 
him tense and taut. It was all too unbelievable: one mo- 
ment skimming lightly along like a bird on wing, the next 
dashed and tossed about like driftwood. 

But when they clambered up the incline as unburdened 
as they had gone down, it was all he could do to keep his 
senses numb against the dread and fear of the obvious. 
Man-fashion, however, his gruff, almost expressionless 
question belittled the rising tide of emotion. 

“Well ?” 

For answer, the driver drew a bronze leather pump from 
his pocket. He did not say a word, but Hartley nodded. 
Then while the doctor spoke, crisply, as became a man of 
action immured to the tragedies of life, the little slipper 
found a place in Hartley’s pocket. 

“Nothing under the car. We picked that up half way 
down the bank. She must have lost it when the car ca- 
reened. In this moonlight everything is as clear as day ex- 
cept—” —a pause—“the water.” Then, pausing again to 
give weight to his deduction: 

“I’m inclined to think that was just hallucination on your 
part—from the blow on the head, you know—and that you 
only imagined you saw her there beneath the car.” 

For all the stoical watch Hartley kept over himself, he 
started as if struck. Ruth down there !—washed over by 
those black waters! 

“No!” he shouted, defying fate. 

The suggestion, however, took hold of him. Although 
he couldn’t believe it—wouldn’t!—he had to. As reason 
argued: where else could she be? But, at the same time, 
vividly, he seemed to see himself attacking the overturned 
car. Flung like a battering ram against the bulwark of his 
being, was memory of the sight of her. And yet, even with 
this seeming clarity of vision, the accident had spread a 
haze over his mind. Thought blurred. 
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But, in the end, circumstances pointed the only course 
of procedure. And he set himself the task of attending to 
Since the body) not 


1 


there was but one place to look 


the grim and gruesome details. could 
have dissolved into thir 
for it, the ich holds the tragedies of the centuries 


in its depths, and still rolls relentlessly on. 


air, 
river—w! 
So, at daybreak, searchers were put at work; and, watch- 
ing them, the stern pattern of a man who held his horror 
movement of 


between set teeth, at each the grappling 
hooks. 

> And Hartley never left his post. He forgot 
Day passed; night came. Another day and night followed. 


But when, finally, failure was the verdict, for some 


the hours 


inexX- 





+t 
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plicable reason, life came soaring back as if from a plunge 
into the unknown 


And that was odd, for he dare d not hope 


uncanny a lure in the face of the obviou 





was that, man though he was, he had been shuddering awa 


from the spectacle his imagination had been busy wit { 


bearable had been the thought of seeing her cold and sti 
she who had been so wonderfully endowed with the vivid 
witcheries of life. 

The accident had a brief notice in the papers 
stories have become so commonplace as to lose their tragedy 
in the eyes of the reader. Only Hartley knew that never 
again could he look at such an account without feeling the 


pain of life to the reach of every nerve. As the days wore 








on, it was like toiling up a mountain to try to get | 

interest in the every-day afiairs ot man » 

world had changed ior him lt was di ll a 1 i a ] 

emptiness of purpose appalled him. Never \ he 

believed that a woman could have gro li 

He didn’t 1 For, s; Kipling-like w f relega 

ing woman to a plane of lesser personality and 1 rt : 

he had in his own mind settled her stat f time 

But that did not make his grief I poignant ' 
| ree WecKs V ] T red ] y | ( 1 # 

aie « ori lr} rut ¢ l ess ri { \ iy i 

panacea. And if he carried weight in | | whi 

his heart lay, no one was the wis The ly, 1 1 
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GOLD GOD 


By ROSE LOMBARD and AUGUSTA PHILBRICK 


Illustrated by H. R. BALLINGER 


4) 
[i ’ r issue] 
/) j a Ci / j ds fiiid rruict 4 t 
? th ‘ .) 
. is ten days since Dad and Teddy spent the evening in 


the boiler-room, experimenting with mescal plants. Jen 

busy, happy, wonderful days! Dad has been another 

person ever ince the moment he looked into led’s ex- 
cited face that afternoon, and realized that he had found 
the lution to the whole problem. 

One of the things | never knew before, was that when a 


, does get started, it | to run day and night 
ind Sun Dad sa lim Henty hasn’t had any sleep at 
all ' in lear r he et ed to he hat ing 
over the pl in the st p mill no matter who else was on 
aut Ma leddy have taken charge, alternately, twelve 
hour etch: but they have both been so excited and 
interest e been up together half of the time 

When the found they could fire the boilers on mescal 
plat t ded not to unde ke much, and so 
tea it tv, we have been 1 w only five stamp 

I ( 1 work ( ertime cheerful and hel ul ind 
indefatigable It is more like the enthusiastic spirit of a 
college athletic crowd than a set of men concerned witl 
I clr ‘ l Iie 


Until yesterday morning, nothing had happened to give 


me any ocular ¢ dence that we were really working a gold 
mine, The great silver plates, rubbed with mercury, were cov- 
ered with a ellow, muddy tream Ot water, all the time the 
stamps were running. Even when the workers occasionally 
scraped the ind carried off great silvery masses of scrunchy 
amalgam, that squeaks when you pinch it, there was nothing 
about them to make them look as if they were full ot gold. 

But ¢ terday., there were interesting doings in the 
tamp mill. t was up at dawn, and spent the day there, 
watching the most fascinating work I ever saw What 


they called “sponge gold” was the most beautiful thing 
immediately after they had evaporated off the quicksilver, 
there was a great gleaming mass of bright, yellow metal 

“Why, it looks like enough to pay all the bills in the 
world,” | cried 


Dad | ed 

“Whe we have taken out the holes and melted this 
down into bricks, it won't look quite so wonderful,” he 
warned me in e was right 
| THINK I could stub my toe against a gold brick, walk- 

ing along the street, and not have enough sense to recog- 


nize what it 1s. I really felt quite let down and disap- 
pointed when Dick and Henty came down to the house this 
morning, each with a package wrapped in a coarse piece of 
sacking They marched into Dad’s office and laid two 
bricks on his desk Henty beamed joyfully at them, and 
Dick could It seemed to 
me those bricks looked dreadfully small, and, apparently, 


hardly keep his feet from jigging 


there was not anything unusual about them. Dad said I 
could have them b« th, if ! could carry them off. It cer- 
tainly is astonishing to find that such innocent-looking 
thi can be so heavy 

| guess | was the only one who suffered any disappoint- 


ment over the “clean up,” for Dad just sat and gloated over 
those two bricks with Dick, and when Teddy came in, he 


7 ’ ; ] 
sang ot ant 


“Oh, Dick! Did it go to twenty thousand ?” 
And Dick swelled up with pride and shouted: “Twenty 
thousand and fifty-one dollars, and seventy cents, old man 


and then they just hugged each other! 


The steamer came in early to-day, soon after breakfast. 
The works have all shut down, and the power house didn't 
even have enough steam going to send the usual salute. It 
was just by accident that it happened that way, but I think 
Charlie Richards, out on the steamer, looked at the smoke- 
less chimney with a good deal of satisfaction, and made an 
awful miscalculation as to the meekness and docility of the 
whipped Warrington interests. 

He came jauntily in, on the first boat from the steamer. 
He had five new men with him, men who, we afterward 
learned, were to take the place of Dick, and Mr. Nelson, 
and the other impr rtant helpers on the Island. 

eve rybody at the lower camp was down at the shore to 


It was an unusually calm sea, and 


ee t! e boat come 1n. 
they rowed in easily, and paused, as usual, just outside the 
breake rs. 

1 was watching Daddy. He looked to me a foot taller 
than he did when those Milwaukee people were down here 
bothering him. All the old meekness and acceptance of his 


troubles are gone; and, instead, he is so full of fight and 
energy that I feel anxious, just as I do about Teddy when 
he is in a belligerent mood. 

Dad waited util the boat was within speaking distance, 


and then he called out, calmly 
“Mr. Warner! You will please take these passengers 
back to the steamer. I do not give them permission to lan 


a tl) 
] 


M® WARNER is the second mate on the “St. Michael.” He 

was steering the boat. He gazed at Dad in great aston- 
ishment, but he did not come in any closer. There were some 
angry orders from Charlie Richards Mr. Warner hesi- 
tated, and seemed very much disturbed. 

“Hadn’t we better come ashore and talk it over, Mr. 
Warrington ?” he begged. 

“You will do so on your own responsibility,” Dad an- 
swered. “By my contract with the steamer company, you 
cannot land a passenger on Rosario without my permission. 
[ absolutely forbid it, in this case.” 

Charlie was angrily urging something on the second mate, 


1 


but we saw the man shake his head obstinately, and in a 
moment the boat was putting out for the steamer again. 
Mr. Warner has been on the “St. Michael” ever since she 
made her first trips to Rosario, and Daddy said he knew 
that, under the circumstances, he had no right to land. 

As soon as the boat started for the “St. Michael,” Daddy 
called the Commodore, who was hovering about in his surf 
boat, and he and Ted and Mr. Nelson and I went out to the 
steamer. We passed the ship’s boat, and Mr. Warner held 
back and let us go up the ladder first. We had the usual 
joyful greetings from Mr. Malpica, and the rest of our 
friends on board. The Captain was at the rail, his face red 
with excitement over the altercation on tl He and 
Dad are great friends, and his hand grasp was very cordial, 
but I thought he looked a little pityingly at Dad, as if he 
thought he were in need of sympathy. 

Daddy had a gunny-sack package under his arm, and 
Mr. Nelson another, and they went immediately with the 
Captain into his cabin. 

We didn’t want to meet Charlie and his friends, so we 
went forward. Yamato, the Japanese steward, came run- 


e shore 


ning out, as usual, with his hospitable tray of cakes and 

ginger ale, and his excited chatter about the doings of the 
world since we had seen him last. 

In the middle of Yamato’s ginger ale party, Charlie 

1 toward us. We didn’t want him, but, 


since he had come, there was nothing to do but to greet 


Richards walked 


him civilly, and give iim a seat. 
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He refused Yamato’s refreshments and, turning abruptly 
to Ted, demanded: 

“What is your father’s game, anyway? What does he 
think he can gain, by detaining me like this? My election 
was perfectly regular. The Captain knows I am the new 
general manager. He has to look to me for payment for 
this trip of the steamer. He can’t take orders from any- 
one else. It’s really very silly, you know. He might as well 





take it gracefully, and save a fuss. I hope you are all pre- 
pared to start right back for the States. The ‘St. Michael’ 

5 has nothing but coal to unload, and | want to dispatch her 
before dark.” 


HEW! Coal!” said Teddy. “Ten days ago we would 
have swapped our hopes of heaven for a hundred tons 
of coal, wouldn't we, Betty?” 

Charlie smiled a little maliciously. 

“Been a bit dull lately on the Island, hasn't it?” he said. 

‘ “Dull? No, indeed!” said Teddy. “It couldn’t be dull on 
Rosario. If 1 had found a dull moment in the last week, | 
think I should have bottled it in alcohol, and added it to 
Dick’s curio collection !” 

“You have been having trouble with the men?” de- 
manded Charlie, all interest at once. 

“No—oo,” drawled Teddy. “No. We haven't had any 
trouble. There was a sort of cloud of trouble hanging over 
the Island for a while, but Dad captured it and wrapped it 
up in a gunny-sack. I think he is going to hand it to you 
right now,” he finished, suddenly, as Dad and the Captain 
came around the corner. 

I could have shouted for joy at sight of Daddy's face. 
He still had that look of being seven feet tall, and, from the 
beaming smile on the Captain’s countenance, | knew that 
everything was all right, at last. The captain is certainly 

the nicest person, but I liked him more than ever just then, 
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1 would hate to have anyone look at me as Dad looked 


at Charlie Richards. Even he was man enough to flush 
under it. Teddy and I could have made a genuinely melo 
dramatic scene of “wiping up the deck with Charlie,” in 
Teddy’s words. But that is not Dad’s way. I think that 


boyish flush softened him to the point of being heartily 
sorry for Charlie’s humiliation 

The new manager was very cocksure, and arrogant at 
first; but, when the Captain told him that he held twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of Rosario gold in the safe in his 
cabin, to Dad's credit, and that he was going personally t 
assure the men that the due bills which Mr. Nelson was 
issuing to them for their wages would be guaranteed by the 
steamer people and paid on the next trip of the boat, 
Charlie’s breezy assurance died out like an electric fan 
from which the current had been suddenly removes 

He flared up again a little when the Captain told him 
that he had accepted one of those same due bills in pay 
ment for the steamer trip, and that the coal on board would 
be delivered on the Island, and that, with Dad’s refusal to 
permit him to land, the Captain could not send him ashore 
in any of the steamer’s boats 

“But 1 am the regularly elected manager of the com- 
pany,” insisted Charlie angrily. “You have simply got to 
recognize my rights, Captain, or you will have cause to re- 
gret it when we get back to the States!” 

That was about the worst thing Charlie could have said 
to the Captain. 

“Mr. Richards,” Dad said, and the Captain’s emphatic 
nods of approval drove the words in with added conviction, 
“when I was elected manager of the Rosario Company in 
California, I spent two weeks in Mexico City going through 
the interminable red tape that this country entangles about 
every simple business transaction. | might have spent two 
months, if I had not had influential friends in the 





Embassies, and a knowledge of Spanish, to hurry things 
along When | ly received the last document and 
iwnature, | wa o firmly established in control that, so far 
as the Rosa Compal gore n Mex 1 am the cook 
and the t bol ind the rest of th Id ri é 
That is the reaso1 and Charlhe flushed a ver uncon 
fortable purple under Dad’s look now, “that failure t 
ect roll eant a ( 1On 1 | enada ul for me 
Phere is am ent when 1 and your friends had an 
opport to take advantage of ( nast ituation 
Bu ‘ ot ‘ the other leg now You will find that it 
vill take a t » Mexico ¢ ‘ i lor iege with the 


officials, to establish the change of management. When you 
iments 


will be obliged to recognize your authority.” 


| GIVE it up!” he napped “l wa l I to ce ed n 
here unprepared for fight. But 1 are going to hear 
fre é next came! There are more ways than 
one of « this in Mex Mr. Warrington!” 

11 ( t we i rprise t it k1 cke all 
thi ht Ze lie out of our he 

We ‘ t I to oO « tiie oft the 2 en 

e Capt ed 

\\ « < le « ] ‘ ( on tiv » Mic ( 

\ o tried to i! nad-trip ticks vithor in landu 
] lege ( tiie int i ] ke l | 
have a pic tl ou might be lad to t to pe uadt 
thet to the ¢ ishore 

| Cay ile y very 1 terion Dad was i1 
terested at onc 

Ped é ing out from the rail, leaviu it to Dad 
ind me to « e cf t ( but ( 1! in the Cap- 
tains ile ( la fia oO compre ensio!l 

For the | e of Mil Captal he elled Which 
cabin did y 

Lhere ce ¢ ] three tate ¢ ibi s on the “St Michael : 
ind Ted knew, 1f his su picions were correct he would find 
the passenge t In another minute, he was back on 
deck wit Alice in M Nev l the old lady as bl hing 
and embarrassed, and almost as pretty, as Alice 


Alice laughed 


“Grandma reception the first 
lend t 


a hospital le island! 


I watched the 
ot, and it didn’t look like 

“But to hide all this 
think we would let you go back! 


It’s Alice. “ 


and 


time, and to be insane enoug! 


grandma,” said After my description of a 


landing on Rosario, she was sure she would die of fright 
if she attempted it. All I could get was a promise to come 
down for a sight of you We are all packed, ready to go 
shore if we are invited.’ 

led picked up the little lady unceremoniously and 
tarted down over the side of the steamer, holding her in 
his arms like a baby 
| KNEW the gods were smiling,” he id, when he had 

settled her comfortably in the boat. ut I begin t be- 
lieve they e on the broad grin Look at the oceat 

ooth a irre This won't be any ore exciting than 
cre hart 1 i Lore acdc 1¢ be at ’” 

It was a very jubilant party that wet ishore in the 
( ‘ t Eve Dad showed how elat« felt 

I ld i dly Sit st ] 

DD | id, thoughtfully, when we were skimmin 
over the ( ll eemed oO s le ind ¢ — 1 ve 
bowled ( rhic treneth with so 1 le t uble tha | 
Cal hel we | e been goings throug! i need! S 
lot ! | t even if we | 't been able to burn escal 
talks! 

Daddy 1 . ml 


those two gold 
all the 
the all the Capt *s friendship and 


He told me so, hi 


resence of 


Captain's cabin that made difference in the world 


\\ itl out 


would have 


good WwW ill 


been of no use 
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“But, if it takes weeks for a new manager to establish 
imself ?” 

‘You don’t know Mexico, dear. There are several ways 
of doing business there, as Charlie said When he gets 


will find that a modest bribe will put 


him in position to take possession. He can come back with 


protection. If he had found me helpless, I should 


police 


look for an unpleasant visit in a few days. But he w 
con back no They wont go any farther We ha r ce 
feated all their scheme to wreck the mine’s good ame 
nd that was at the botto of it all, you know It is the 
who are up against a situation, now, where they have not 
time to handle themselves 
The boat Scraped on the stones <¢ f the beac] an ina 
moment, we vere all clu bing the bluff toward the house 
Alice and led, V » we>re ahead, pau ed at the door of 
the power house 
“What are ou doing, sot 2% asked Dad as we Carne 
| am t telling Wiggins to be sure to have enoug 
team pt hi ti¢ a nice, large farewell to the ~ Vi el’ 
1S ternoo! ned Ts 1 hope ¢ ‘ 
iri Ss are ll prepared to start right | tor the Stat 
e ‘St. Mi el nothing but coal to l t 
to «¢ atch rl e ¢ ] 
| wonder t t next st e! ll bring! N it 
‘ one 1S worrk bout it lo-mort the Ro 1 é 
runnil twenty ta ps, and the b \\ l be f a ¢ 
f we make any su record as led s s we are | ' +; 
those Milwaukee people will have a time trying to prove 
that the Rosario plant is a failure! 
] + l ; cts he su he 
heen running, full blast, for the last two 


ROSARIO has | 
weeks, and, a all the excitement of the days when 


we ran on mescal stalks, it has d pretty tame work 


sec 
To-day, the “St. Michael” came in at sunrise I suppose 
e went down to the shore with only half the sleep rubbed 
out of our eves, for, when the steamer’s boat « e il el 
the waves, there was not one of us who did not blink to 
make sure we were awake, when we began to make out the 


figures in the bow of the boat 
We only half expected Charlie Richards to make an 
I 


other attempt to land at the Island, but when we caught 

sight of Uncle Granville’s portly figure and beaming face, 

we felt pretty sure the other figure was not Charlie Richards 
, ' 


first 1 told myself, ar 


hy the sight of Jack Gordon's 


I guess I recognized him 
that 
face should make me go f 
heart to 


Ted had his arm around me, 


there was no reason w 
rst hot and then cold, and set my 
with pain 
for I did 
was glad of the 


then to aching 
and | 
not want him to know I was trembling. |! 
little battle with the high surf, for it 
command of myself There 

ment over Uncle Granville that that helped, 


jubilantly, and 


singing 
drew away, 


gave me time to get 
was so much fuss and excite- 
too 

family reunion. Uncle Gran- 


hilarious nic 
ville drew Jack forward, and introduced him to Daddy. I 


It was a merry, 


heard him say something, laughingly, about Sherlock 
Holmes, but I didn’t catch it, for, in another minute, Jack 
had my hand in his—such a warm, honest, cordial grasp, 

such Whatever he had been doin; 





ere was no doubt that Mr. Jack Gordon was tre 
mendously pleased with himself, and expected a warm wel 
come fre me 

l was too daze ind upset to get things very clear 
some tim¢ Jack had certainly won Uncle Gra lle: but 
it first, | coul t gine, to save my soul, how Ja eve! 

t started for | t to look for him. Then, s é | 
emem) red led 2% Sense iubout sending a cablegram 
to Naples, and I | there must be something to tha 
after all. I was crazy to get Ted away, alone, and find out 
VW it he had d 


It was an hour before I cornered him i the 


patio alone. He 
living-room, with 


finally 
had been holding a sort of jubilee in the 
Dad impatient all about it 


to hear from 


Uncle Granville, and his brother interrupting himself 


every 
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minute, to question Daddy about all that had happened. 
Phen a duet of good news about the mine from Teddy and 
Dad, with Mr. Gordon trying to make his escape from the 
family conference, and being drawn back, and extolled as 
the hero who had saved the day, every time he tried it. 
“Ted,” I cried, when I finally had my chance, “what did 
you cable to Mr. Gordon, and how did you presume to ask 
him to go exploring all Egypt for our lost relative? And 
don’t you dare tell me that you used my name in that 
message!” My accusing tone must have sounded very queer 
Teddy looked very 
much aggrieved. Then 
an impish look came . — <n 
into his eyes. . ~ 
“Why, I toid you, : 
Betty, at the time. | 
sent him your love and 
asked if it would be 
convenient to lend you 
ten—” 


i ee + 


ST \P talking non 
sense, Ted Warring 
ton, and tell me the 


; 
J 
truth !” 
Ted drew himself up. 
“Of course, I didn’t 
use your name! I really 
don’t quite see what 
you have to do with it, 
Kid, you know. The 
Lieutenant and I are 
very warm friends, and 
there is no occasion for 
you to get so excited 
about it. If I call ona 
friend in an emergency, 
and he thinks enough 
of me—” 
So that was it! I 


felt my face grow crim- 
son. I had been jump- 
ing at the conviction 
that the Lieutenant had 
been my knight-errant 
and it hadn't even oc- 
curred to anyone else 
that there was any rea- 
son why I should fig- 
ure initatall. Perhaps 
he had even confided to 
Ted his hopeless love 
affair, and Teddy knew 
how firmly his affec- 
tions were fastened on 
another girl. 

I was so humbled, 
now, that it did not 
matter how shameless I 
was. 

“Teddy,” I cried, 
“Teddy, did he ever tell 
you about being in love 
with someone ?” 

“Oh, yes,” laughed Teddy promptly. “I know all about 


DADDY DREW THE LITTI GOLI 


her. She is the most wonderful being that ever walked 
this earth, Betty. She has the disposition of an angel, and 
all the charm and loveliness of all the sirens that were ever 
let loose to torment a mortal man! She is so completely 
the desired-of-the-world that she can’t yield, like an ordi- 
nary girl! So she is making him suffer torments to know 
what his fate is to be. She is an impulsive madcap, her- 
self, but he was unfortunate enough to offend her by offer- 
ing her his heart with what she considers indecent haste, so 
she is punishing him by keeping him waiting for his an- 
swer. It is a very pathetic case!” 





My cheeks were flaming and there 


I had heard enough 


was a roaring in my ears. I dashed blindly off and, at the 
gate, almost collided with the Lieutenant coming in. 
“I was just going to my room,” I gasped. 


“Please don't go in,” he begged. “! so want you to 


show me the cozy corner you wrote about !” 
“Not now,” I protested. “I have a headache. I don’t 
think | could—I don't believe—” 
He looked hurt and disappoint: 
“Very well, of course,” he began Cc urteously 





oS er 7 
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| i 1 no ood to »W n e beauties « my « 
corner, which is a nook I discovered, high up among th 
cliffs along the shore. but the cool breeze was blowing the 
fever from my brain and I was gaining control of myself 


If only he wouldn’t mention that girl I felt I could stand it 
so I nodded dumbly and started off. Neither of us spoke 
until we reached the nook, and then Mr. Gordon sank 
down with a sigh of utter content. It commands the most 
glorious view of any place on the shore. 

“This is perfect,” he sighed. 

“Yes,” I agreed, “it was worth the walk 
7 
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[Continued on page 
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PLANNING THE SMALL GARDEN 


AN EARLY START THE PRELIMINARY TO SUCCESS 


By F. F. ROCKWELL 





HE small garden is not a little thing. In fact, this Having fairly short rows is an advantage, as then no one 
year, when prices are climbing to an almost u row will be too long for one vegetable lt always com- 
precedented height, it will be an especially impor- plicates matters to have to put two vegetables in one row 
tant adjunct. | read, the other morning, that a civi lf convenient, it is well, also, to have your rows either 
committee has asked the Department of Agriculture to esti- about fiftv, twenty-five, or twelve and a half feet long 
mate where thes oaring costs are likely to stop: and, [These are co nient lengths for the large, medium size. 
e the “older-than-Adam-and-Eve” problem of making and small gardens, respectively, and since most catalogues 
both ends meet seems to be getting more and more difficult ind articles quote the amount of seed necessary to plant a 
to lve, t inlities of the small home garden stand one-hundred-foot row roportioning will be a fairly si 
out noticeabl The small garden ts a big thing because le matter 
it off to 1 ind f family unt t ind Having settled the length of row which will be most 
| il | ‘ the | her-cost-« | venient the next step ecide on the ip 
Dhere ive a | irae i t ited te each ¢ r egetables 1 
that I expect to 
have ( grow, basing 





ize the space | PLANTING PLAN FOR SMALL GARDEN relative popu 


tf youl IRST PLANTINGS SUBSTITUTE PLANTINGS 

p al jG . different veg 
Any Ca tf s ft etables at the 

table garde I t family table 
vever, t lye | ’ » a . a Ye ul Cal read 

really profita B , ’ — ily figure this 

ble, must | CARROTS, 2 1 Re : See ged, 3 it out with the 


kilfull Saree  { Cappace, Winter ft aid of the 


planned \ R ‘ LL” Sitewe sonnel ge bs tacts given in 
love ol val CARI tt Beans, last ] nting, 2 rows 3 it Chart 2 
dening al UV ' \s exam- 
PAR I > 
conscientiot :.  () R RC k TRENCH FOR ples, let us 
work will help Pa Wis . take beets and 
one to us - CHA rt cabbage. Beets 
PEA < < ( ARR row 1 
ceed in gro P | ‘ are at their 
ing thi { , . (i UCE, 2 rows 2 ft best when 


but thet B ANS ) snap, 1 row. | ) row; E» ' row ft from half to 


often, so mur three - fourths 


Pras rt ‘ T I 
aul licati Co early | RE» " S CR ( R OR grown The 
and waste in ( ORN edi t. | R anp \ as S , AS CROP 1S first two plant- 
the summer Co } hither rows of late, of 2 ft. | Ha ° ings should, 
/ 4 rows { early \ . 
garden, and Rea | -" therefore. he 
consequent Merton ft small Say, 
shortage Poma , eat two or three 
, PEPPERS, . 2 PLANT, 12 it > 
the fall ind ae » R Pn EARLY AS twenty - five- 
( MBER c 2 { it PossiBLi ¢ 
winter Su] Sovasn, Winter, 4 hills | feet rows tor 


plies, that the Squas 4 ft a family of 
fail | M , hs four or five 
Unless otherwise specified, only one 1 eant eae Te 


to be as profit | 





usual one 








able as. it an ann x planting 

ight be with should be 
the same made early in 
amount of time expended upon it The importance ot a \pril, either from seed, or, in part, from transplanted 
careful planning of the garden can not be over-emphasized plants; the second planting, about the middle of May: and 


the last planting about the middle of June, to provide for 


A! SO. it i mportant to get at the planning of you fall use, and also enough to store for the winter wo to 
" : 


varae! early It sl uld be done be tore your seeds, three bushels re if there is sufficient space This 
manure, fertilizers, and other materials are ordered rhe will mean that the ground occupied by the first two plant- 
eed-houses begin to send out their matter very early, 1n- ings can be used, later, for other things, and the last plant 
deed, for the coming season, and as their mailing-lists are ing can follow some early crop, such as lettuce, spinac! 
always en mous, it W ild be wise r vou not t delay and peas 
longe n necessary in ordering your seeds in order Cabbage 1 ne of the things frequently over-planted 
to avoid disappointment or substitution he right time Started in April, the early varieties will be ready in July. 
do your garden planning is now These will remain in good condition for about a month 
First of all, in planning your garden, select a standard, If you count upon using cabbage twice a week, two heads 
or unit, of measurement As vegetables differ so much at a meal, it is evident that a dozen and a half plants, or, 
in habit of growth and yield, the simplest and most prac- at the most, two dozen, allowing a few for the cut worms, 
tical standard to use will be the “row.” Plan to have your should be ampl Do not set out fifty or a hundred, just 
rows run the short wav of your garden, and, if it is wide because you happen to have the plants. A packet of seeds 
it may be desirable to make a path down the middle of it ntinued on page 77] 
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HE Bumble Bird sat in the gloaming, 
Surrounded by kittens and cats, 
While out of the dusk came a-roaming 


Bugs, Bingles, and creatures with hats. 


They were met to consider the question 
Of *“‘What Is the Matter and Why?” 
And “The Status of True Indigestion 
In Relation to Pickles and Pie.” 





pa) Se 
And, frequently, during the meeting, 
A Bingle would cheerfully shout: 





“Is it merely a matter of eating, 


Or something to worry about?” 


And, hearing themselves so derided, 
The meeting broke up by and by, 

With only one question decided— 
To stuff him with pickles and pie. 





And now, any eve, at the gloaming, 
If you hear a succession of “‘whoops,” 
It's the Bingle, distressfully roaming, 


Tied up in a series of loops. 


Now, if you can draw us this Bingle, 
Enioying his pickles and pie, 
Then we may permit you to mingle 


LAA! ga In a league of these Bings, by and by. 
Se a 

Siepeg The moral, if moral there be one, 

Reh” You may learn from your Bingle, no doubt, 

iy But unless you should soon meet a real one, 

| 


It's nothing to worry about. 








THE ARRIVAL OF THE BINGLE BAND 


By FREDERICK WHITE 
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THE TEACHER-MOTHER 


LYNCH 


Illustrated by A. RODMAN BOWKER 
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a class ‘ rhout what 
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t eT what her orders 

‘ ~ Na er cur- 

iculum calls fo Her 

struction becomes so 

methodized tl it, despite 

herself. the human re 

lation is lost sight of 

entirely The children 

re taught in a body, the quick-minded and the slow the 
imaginative and the stolid. just as if their minds were one 
turned out. finally. in the same 


olid mass of dough. to be 


ape and form. As no two ers at the 
same age, in exactly the same sense, you « not start teach- 
ing two children of the same age in exactly the same way, 
ind expect satisfact results 


first and most important 
step in public-school recon- 
struction is the restoration 








theless, it has been averred 
that home teaching is uw 
profitable to the child unless 

e 1s taught by ethods em 
ploved in_ the schools i! 
deed. that the old-fashioned 
teaching mav evel mre e @ 
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drawback to im whoen he 

s ready to ent school 
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things which will save 
kitchen drying the kni 
carefull awa An 





vear old has been trained 
in habits of orderliness and regularity, 
helpfulness, and obedience, 
aims of education 


aining as this 


ing the mother cannot possibly ques 


long be delayee 
vided the child, in these first vears 
being prepared for their use later on 


ith mind and cl 


skill and in self-contt 





has reached the ag 


ore difhcult By the time the child 


Wi! NEVER the 


plait s that the child cannot concentrate, 


reflection upon the hon 


in the habits of work 
s either above or bel 


, , 
Che normal youngster 





an admission that the 
w the mental capabilities of the « 


fort, for instance, he becomes wholly 


painstakingly, toward the completion of the task 


After the child has acquired the 


incidental characteristics in the way 


tion, and self control, 
the mind of her child 


has learned how to work, her child will he 


plish, in half an hour 


as many of the essentials as 


a more thoroug 


mastered in a whole day 


lhe child, in his first seven years, learns 


relatively more than he 


tire subsequent school 


will learn in his e1 


ence in the child, at least mentally, bet, 





the tinv baby and the child of six is infinitely 





vreater than the comparative 





tweet! the seven-vear-ol 


( vie ge graduate 7 he 
child’s mind unfolds 
very gradually. First 


it deals with singlk 


finding the relat 

between one thing and 

inother | ( i 
1d should not ‘ 


loaded down with ut 
isked-for information 
it this verv important 
period of its growth. 
(ne cl ild, IT i day 
will digest the fact 


that the earth 1s roun¢ 
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FEEDING THE FAMILY 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN A POUND OF CURE 


By ISOBEL BRANDS 





takes but little im- 
agination nowadays 
to distinguish be 
tween the family 
that has been “cooked 





lern housekeeper. Read this 





you consider containing, for the 
of nourishment for all the needs 


*” ' 
to piece and the one menus, judged on the basis of economy and bal 
that is really being fifteen dollars; for the next best, ten dollars; for the three next tary activity The fo 


properl re It all best, five dollars apiece, and for 


rests, aS a matter olf one, whether subscriber or not 
truth, in tl I 





r's Announcement.—“Efficient’’ meals are the slogan of 


in part or whole, one dollar each. This contest is open to every- 


bone and cleansing the 
the blood; water for aiding 


article and then write out for us excretion and helping 


a week's menus of three meals a day with the exact cost—the menus to dissolve the food 


least money, the biggest amount 


. : : substances: bull 
of the body For the best week's ubstances; and on 








ance, we will pay for stimulating alimen- 


any others that we can use, either lowing chart whi 
ow v art, i 


Manuscripts must be in this office should be used f 








he kind of on or before February ist, 1917 reference, shows \ it 
food element col bin I ods contain t | esc 
tions the home-maker 1s necessary elements 
serving at er meal 
Dox he know the rinciple or te ling as well as of « Ok- P I S CER S . s S 
| | 
ing, or does she serve only heat-producing and no bon ses . . 
- : 2. VAI H RA $ Sug ind s $ t 

forming foods to her family ot tast growing youngsters? ta 2 9 s. vegeta 2 } 2 

I-veryone knows that if wood is burned in a fireplace, Fat—Butte l fats, f nuts, vegetables 
heat is given off and only a handful of ashes is left on the nd meats 

: : M Al Salts, ar s in fruit 1 g s 
hearth In some similar way, all the food that we eat ts sages : 
WATER Fr \ 
burned in our bodies. Some foods are entirely burned up BuLk—The rous parts of plants and the scl J f tissue 
AL I I ana 


to give us heat, which, in turn, produces energy to work, to 
lift, and to walk. Others build up our new tissues or renew 
old: and st ll others leave a kind ot residue or ash when 
they are burned, which forms bone and purifies the system. 
This residue is mineral in substance, and so very valuable 


to the upkeep of the body that certain foods containing it, 
such a vegetables and the husks of grains, should be 
steamed or baked rather than boiled, to prevent waste. 

In the last few years, a great deal more attention has 


been paid to food values than was done in ot 


r gran 


mother’s time Grandmother would have served her “sim- 


ple” meal of barley soup, cold ham, and cold beef, hot corn, 
creamed potatoes, spinach, beets, sliced tomatoes, cu tard 
pie, maple layer-cake and two kings of jelly, and never, for 
an instant, dreamed that the meal would have been mor 
wholesome if the food properties had been more nearly 
balanced Yet. over-elaborate cooking in her day. as in 
ours, was the direct cause of such every-day ills as biliou 
ness, rheumatism, and auto-intoxication. Grandmother di 
not study food values, and, naturally, did not know that too 
much starchy foods or fat would bring on stoutness, or that 
too much protein (which contains by far more waste than 
anv of the other food elements) would make elimination 


difficult, or that a lack of sufficient mineral and watery ma 
terials would encourage tendencies toward cot stipation 
INCE Gra m I day, however, the home-maker has 
. learned the value of the balanced meal al is on t ) 
‘ to follow it She sees in such a common “home 
dinner” a getable soup, pot-roast with potatoes, cabba 
slaw wit oul ( and appk pie more than a eal 
vegetabl 1 truit « nbination She sees in such a meal 
the ¢ | il ots Stances W ch ire Tol 1 in the pl nt 
ind il il } doms s well as the iit wal a 
eartl ese substances go by the name of food elements 
a l com ounds, and the study of them Is called dietetics 
There are about seventy food elements altogether. Many 
of these, such as carbon, oxygen, i calcium, nitrogen 


ur, are absolutely necessary to human feeding 





and SI 
In fac  < icl article of food consists of some such definite 
element. For instance, spinach contains the element iron; 
milk, the element lime; and meat, the compound protein. A 
combination of certain classes of food elements is necessary 
to every meal. These compounds—each one containing sev- 
eral of the necessary elements—are protein, for building and 
renewing muscle; carbohydrates, for creating heat and 
energy; fat, for storing up heat; mineral, for forming 


With this chart it will be easy to put any food in its 
class. Taking the dinner already mentioned, we 
the vegetable soup COntains water and mineral; the pot- 
roast, protein and fat, and the apples, mineral As a large 
propertion of water is present in the entire dinner, and as 
all six of the essential food compounds are present, 


meal may be called balanced. 


OF! EN the regular home meal is balanced and we do not 

know it; again, quite as frequently, there is too much 
of one compound and not enough of another. In the fol- 
owing meal, for example, there is a noticeable lack of 


hree essential compounds 


By referring to the chart, it may be seen, at once, that 
cream-of-tomato soup is chiefly milk, or protein; the lamb 
is protein and fat; the potato and squash are carbohydrates ; 
and the pudding is protein and fat. What is missing? The 
mineral, bulk, and water elements. This meal, then, lacks 





the absolutely necessary qualities to make it balanced 
Again, there is a lack of balance in such a meal as this 
bouillon, stewed tomatoes, boiled rice, and stewed prunes 
The bouillon and tomatoes are chiefly water; the rice, car- 


bohydrate; and the prunes, water, mineral, and some bu 





Both fat and protein are missing. The protein could 
easily have been included, however, if cheese sauce ha 
been made for the rice, or if the prunes had been whipped 


in the white « 


Cet 
lo obtain the right amount of protein, a vegetarian may 
substitute for meat either beans, peas, lentils, spaghet 
nuts, eggs, or cheese ; and any meal in which one of these is 
served for the main course will be as well balanced as on 
including meat 
The simplicity of the new kind of menus is at once 1 


iceable, and with only a little study, the scientific balance « 


them can be proved. It is like playing a game to analyze 
food properties in this way, and the housewife who will 
take time to play the game will find her work assuming a 
Instead of thinking of meal preparation as 





new meaning 


something distasteful, or monotonous, she will feel that she, 





even in her own small home, is doing just what the labora 
tories and food-testing stations are doing, only on a broader 


[Concluded on page ] 
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MIDWINTER PARIS FASHIONS 


CHEMISE AND MOYEN AGE FROCKS OF EQUAL IMPORTANCE 


By OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HERE AMIE 
\s the winter season progresses, it becomes more 
and more evident that Parisians are taking a keener 
interest in clothes rhe theaters are well patronized, 
and the afternoon teas are quite important in the social 
life of Paris; so the interest in clothes naturally follows. 

\t these gatherings, the Parisienne is gowned in simple 
and quiet elegance, her innate good taste in dress rising 
supreme above everything, since the sobering influence of 
war has eliminated all desires for fads and extremes Het 
preference is still for quiet colors, and in materials she fa- 
vors velours de laine, satin, and velvet, particular), 

here are two distinct silhouettes, both of which are ad- 
vocated by the greatest French designers: one the straix 
slim silhouette, in which the “chemise” dress plays an im- 
portant role; the other, the straight back and front, with 
fulness at the hips. 

Look at the two charming examples in the sketch. Isn't 
it dificult to decide which you like best? The dress at t! 


left is of velours de laine in the popular anber 


| or cge2- 
plant shade, and it exemplifies in material, color, and styl 
the type of frock that is most highly favored at present 
Take note, also, of the rich embroidery decorating the ne 
and sleeves. And, while | am speaking of embroidery, | 
want to tell you that the craze for embroidered frocks con- 
tinues unabated. There 
very few frocks 
without at least a toucl 


of it. One of the new- 


Wyo sear 





est forms is sl adow 





embroidery, which is 


somewhat lik 


( broidery. it is 
so well, no doubt, on acc f its st! licit 
\ u will see a Vel il inte pre wn Of The | 
Age style in the gown at the right, with the fulness 
hips emphasized by large cartridge-pleats. Cartridge-1 
both large and small, are still being used, you sec 
you admire the graceful le in t ( 
Angel sleeves are the ire eve oO 
in evening Low! I 
Before | cl ( | l t if ce eat 
or the Russian, or bl ‘ lhe ure me 
lled | { ‘ bh I ( 1 ke mon 
\ ety endless, l, al ‘ vughly 
ne \ll or t cle ‘ | ep! 
, , 
( ( r skirt S< ( ( ‘ ( tI 
| re v 
" fy 
irate Kirt I OO? 
. > 4 2S 
1 f ‘ lee ‘ €. \S9 ~~ 
t at ials ce vel moe a a 
. x > 
when used for t Aha 
Lhere 18 so t YD- y—W4 
: y 
sav, however abe t “ y N () 
sports costumes, that / \ O 
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this subject 


quire a letter 
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NEW MODES FOR THE NEW YEAR 








Dress 7567 7307 7309 Blouse 7557 : 

Transfer Design No, 737 Skirt 7038 ; 
RUSSIA AND THE ORIENT CONTRIBUTE TO THE STYLES 

For other views and descriptions, see page 34 | 
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EVENING GOWNS OF THE SEASON 
























WITH LACY UNDERSKIRTS AND DIAPHANOUS ANGEL SLEEVES 


see page 34 





For other views and desc riptions, 
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THE NEUTRAL FROCK 


WITH PANELS WINS 


AS MUCH APPROVAI 


FROM THE WORLD AS 





ITS RUSSIAN AND 


DIRECTOIRE RIVALS 


























Blouse 7555 
Skirt 7271 





4 


j ~ / \ \ \ 
\ For descriptions of models illustrated, / a 
V Dress 7551 see page 34 tte 7 Dress 7379 
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BY RIPPLING TUNICS, 


- 7 \ | iY , 
} / | |) aes DAINTY WAISTS AND 
P Hing PC 
op) tb 4 
Li) PTS GRACEFUL PRINCESS 
| -' 
th | FROCKS DOES FASHION 
7533 


TEMPT THE HEART 


OF ALL WOMANKIND 


ri | 
\\ » 7, Waist 7529 
, es Skirt 7531 








uo 


, : Sion 3 ' 
t Dress 7533 { 


For desc riptions of models illustrated, ; For 


see page 34 


DESCRIPTIONS 


Descriptions for page 30 


O. 7567, Lapies’ Dress WITH OR witHOUT SiIpE PANELS; 
RouND or INSTEP LENGTH. PATTERN IN 5 SIZES; 34 TO 
B 3 instep length, 


>I (15 cents) Size 30 requires, 


14g yards 54-inch broadcloth. Width at lower edge, 3% 
provides for set-in or kimono sleeves 


yards. Patter 
rransfer Design No. 737 (10 cents). 


No 69, Lapies’ Dr . One-Piece FouNDATION 
LENGTHENED BY STRAIGHT PLEATED LOWER SECTION ; 42- OR 
38-INcH LENGTH. PATTERN IN 5 SIZES; 34 TO 42 Bust (15 
cents ).—Size 36 requires, 38-inch length, 5 yards 54-in 
satin and 1 yards 36-inch velvet for trimming. Skirt’s 


width, 334 yard 


No. 7557, Lapres’ AND Misses’ Russtan Biouse, Pat- 
rERN IN 3 Sizes; SMALL, 32 To 34; Mepium, 36 To 38; 
LARGE, 40 TO 42 Bust (15 cents).—Medium size requires 2 


yards 40-inch fabric and '4 yard 36-inch for collar. 


No. 7038, Lapies’ Two-Piece CrrcuLar SKIRT; 42- OR 
38-[NcH LenctH. PATTERN IN 7 S1zZ! 22 To 34 Waals! 
(15 cents).—Size 26 requires, 38-inch length, 2% yards 54- 


inch material. Width at lower edge is 3 yards. 


Descriptions for page 3] 
CostuME Nos. 6541-7553, medium size, requires, 38-inch 
skirt, 45¢ yards 44-inch material and 1'% yards 36-inch lace 
lor guimpe. 


No. 6541, Lapies’ Waist or Guimpe, THREE STYLES OF 
SLeeve. PATTERN IN 7 Sizes; 32 To 44 Bust (15 cents).— 


Size 36 requires 1% yards 36-inch material. 


No. 7553, Lapres’ Bretecce Skirt, One-Piece STRAIGHT 
PLEATED SKIRT, 42- OR 38-INCH LENGTH PATTERN IN 6 
Sizes; 22 to 32 WatsT (15 cents ).—Size 26 requires, 38-inch 
length, 45¢ yards 44-inch material. Width of skirt, 334 yards. 


CostuME Nos. 7559-7565-7203, 
medium size, requires 654 yards 


40-inch velvet, 14% yards 40-inch ow A _— 

allover for underwaist, 13¢ yards , CoN 
3%-inch lace for top of under { 4 
waist. Underskirt requires, 37-inch MN, | Poiaii\s 
length, 4% yards 16-inch lace Peace LU 
flouncing and 2% yards 36-inch I ] \ 


silk for four-gored upper section 


No. 7550, LAptres’ GRECIAN 755 
Waist, Bopy AND SLEEVE IN ON! 
PATTERN IN 5 Sizes; 34 TO 42 Bust 
(15 cents) Size 360 requires 14 } 
yards 36-inch material and 1 yard / \ 
36-inch for underwaitst, with 134 oe 
yards 3%-inch lace / 


No. 7565, Lapies’ One-Prect 
STRAIGHT SktirT, 39-[NCH LENGTH 
OR SHORTER. PATTERN IN 5 SIZ! 

ro 30 Wats (15 cents) Size 
% requires, shorter length, witl 
yards 36-inch 


; 
train stitched in, 

material The skirt is 3% yards 7038 
wick As illustrated, it is worn 
over a foundation and may be 
made with or without the train yf i 


No. 7203, Laptes’ Four- or Fiv1 
Gorep PETTICOAT; 41- OR 37-INCH pr pre 
LENGTH PATTERN IN QO SIZES: 22 ily a 
ro 38 Warst (15 cents).—Size 26 ' 
requires for four-gored skirt, 
inch length, with straight gathered 
flounce, 2% yards 36-inch material 
and 4 yvards 16-inch flouncing 
Width, 4% yards. For the lacy un 
derskirt beneath the evening gown 
illustrated on page 31, this petti 
coat is especially pretty. 
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OF PATTERNS 


No. 7563, Lapies’ Dress, Rounp or INstep LENGTH. 


/ 


PATTERN IN 4 Sizes; 34 To 40 Bust (15 cents).—Size 36 re- 
quires, instep length, 374 yards 36-inch brocaded taffeta, 


3% yards 27-inch tulle for sleeves, 23g yards 3-inch banding 


and 7g yard 27-inch plain taffeta. Skirt’s width, 3% yards. 


Descriptions for page 32 


No. 7551, Lapies’ Dress, Four-Gorep SKIRT, RoUND oR 
Instep LENGTH. PATTERN IN 5 Sizes; 34 To 42 Bust (15 
cents ).—Size 36 requires, instep length, 4% yards 45-inch 
material, yard 27-inch fabric for collar and 20 yards of 
braid. The width around the lower edge is 3 yards. With 
or without the floating panels, this dress is charming in style. 


CostuME Nos. 7555-7271, medium size, requires, 38-inch 
length, 5'4 yards 36-inch, 34 yard 36-inch contrasting ma- 
terial for the vest and collar. 


No. 7555, LapiEs’ Russ1an Bitouse. PATTERN IN 5 SIZES; 
34 To 42 Bust (15 cents).—Size 36 requires 254 yards 36- 
inch contrasting material. 


inch and 3 yard 27 


No. 7271, Lapres’ Two- or Turee-Piece SKIRT; 42- OR 
38-IncH LENGTH. PATTERN IN 7 SIZES; 22 To 34 WAIST (15 
cents ).—Size 26 requires, 38-inch length, 334 yards 36-inch 
fabric. Skirt’s width, 24 yards. 

No. 73790, Lapres’~Overpress, 1N INstTePp or TUNIC 
LenctH. THree-Prece Skirt; 42- or 38-INcH LENGTH 
PATTERN IN 4 SIzES; 34 To 40 Bust (15 cents).—Size 36 re- 
quires, instep lengtlt.4 yards 50-inch material, and 34 yard 
36-inch for collar and revers. Skirt’s width, 33% yards 
Transfer Design No. 792 ¢15 cents). When skirt is made 
in tunic length, a three-piece foundation is used. 


Descriptions for page 33 
No. 


7533, Lapies’ Dress, Square Tunic, Rounp or 
InsteP Lr 


NGTH. PATTERN IN 5 SIZES; 34 TO 42 Bust 
(15 cents).—Size 36 requires, in- 

—— step length, 35 yards 54-inch ma- 
terial, 5g yard 4o-inch for collar 


« a AW) | and cuffs, 4¢ yard 36-inch facing 
{ \ fh 1a | for tunic, and 20 yards braid. 
hi \ Ne \) Skirt’s width, 2% yards. The 
| ASS yo | sleeves of this model are attached 

AY | to the Princess foundation, which 

+ | is lengthened by a circular flounce. 
U \ | 

No. 7529, Lapres’ Warst. Pat- 
7559 TERN IN 6 Sizes; 34 To 44 Bust 


(15 cents).—Size 36 requires 2% 
yards 36-inch crépe de Chine. A 
charming and practical model for 
the separate waist of silk or cot- 
ton material. 


No. 7531, Lapres’ Five-Gorep 
SKIRT WITH YOKE; 42- oR 38-INCH 
LENGTH. PATTERN IN 6 SIZEs; 22 
To 32 Waist (15 cents).—Size 26 
requires, 38-inch length, 274 yards 
54-inch material. Width around 
the lower edge is 3% yards. With 
a unique yoke and with or without 
pockets, the modishness of this de- 
sign makes it desirable for any 
wardrobe. 

No. 7422, LAp1IeEs’ PRINCESS 
Dress, Rounp or INstep LENGTH. 
PATTERN IN 6 S1zEs; 34 T0 44 Bust 
(15 cents).—Size 36 requires, in- 
step length, 4% yards 45-inch ma- 
terial, 54 yard 27-inch for collar 
and vest At the lower edge the 
width of the dress is 3% yards 
Transfer Design No. 401 (10 cents) 
was used on this frock, which 
is developed in green serge and 
possesses both style and charm. 
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TYPICALLY 


MCCALL PATTERNS 
1917 ARE THESE GRACEFUL 


For other views and descriptions, see page 40 
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IS STILL FAITHFUL TO SIMPLE LINES 


For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 40 
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TO BE SLIM IS TO BE MODISH IN THESE DAYS 


For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 40 

















Blouse 

Skirt 
Waist 7429 ‘ 
Skirt 7566 
Hat and Muff 752 


Q) 1, Lapies’ Blouse. PATTERN IN 5 SIZES; 34 TO 42 
; yards 40-inch 

material. Pleated or tucked, this model is charming 
for a soft material like crepe de Chine and perfectly suit 
able tor tabrics such as Georgette, marquisette or voile \s 
illustrated, the model slips on over the head but the pattern 
provides for a possibility which opens down the front. 
Blouses of this type which are worn outside of the skirt 


Bust (15 cents) Size 30 requires 


are a very late Parisian idea 


No. 7120, Lapies’ StrRaAiGHT PLEATED SkiRT, 38- OR 36 
IncH LENGTH PATTERN IN 6 Sizes; 22 To 32 Watst (15 
cents ) Size 26 requires, 36-inch length, 55¢ yards 36-inch 


> 


ne 
satin. At the lower edge the skirt’s width is 37¢ yards. The 
straight-hanging fulness of the skirt proclaims it strictly up 
to the latest styl It is suitable for satin, taffeta, soft wool 
fabrics, serge or gabardine Panne, 
mirror and chitton velvet are materials 


vhich are also suited to this model. 
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Descriptions for page 39 


No. 7487, Lapies’ WAIST, WITH OR WITHO! 


\ PATTERN I S1zZEs; 34 To 46 Bust (15 
cents Size 36 requires 24% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial The simplicity of this model is more 
than made up for by its stylish cut. It is par 
ticularly appropriate to be worn with a jumper 
dress, as illustrated on page 39, using Geor- 


vette, crepe de Chine or batiste for it 


N« 353, Lapies’ Jumper Dress, Rounp or 
p LENGTH. PATTERN IN 5 SIZES; 34 TO 42 
B (1 cents) SIZ 23> 6 requires, instep 
length, 234 vards 50-inch material The width 
of the four-gored skirt 1s 3 vards. Severely 


tallored in effect 1s tl 1s model, and full of style 


its neat slit pockets and rippling skirt 


VAI PATTERN IN 5 

34 12 Bust (15 cents).—Size 36 re 
ures 2 yards of 45-inch material. This waist 
vith its tucked frill falling softly over the 
oulders is an example of the evolution of the 


eparate waist No longer stiffly tailored, it 1s 
now of soft materials such as crepe de Chine 
ind Georgette . 

N Am s’ Two-P1 SKI 2- OR 
a8-INcH | i. = RN IN 6 SIZEs; 2 ) 
2 Wa (15 cents) 2"1ze€ 20 requires, 38 

length, 3 vards 54-inch material At the 
lower edge the skirt’s width 1s 27@ yards. This 
1 el shows that even woolen matérial may 
have a frill of itself around the waist 

Neo. 7219, Lapirs’ Dress, 42- or 38-INCH 
LeNGTH.~ PATTERN IN 6 Sizes; 34 To 44 Bus 
(15 cents).—Size 36 requires, 38-inch skirt, 

ards 40-inch velvet, 54 yard 18-inch net 
for vest, yard 20-inch satin for collar and 
trimming pieces and 3 yards of fur banding 
At the lower edge the skirt measures 3 yards 
Simple yet stylish, conservative but strictly up 
» date, is this frock of velvet and fur. 

Ni O03, LapiES’ PRIN¢ s Dr s, RouND 
oR INSTEP LENGTH. PATTERN IN 6 SIZES; 34 TO 
14 Bust (15 cents) Size 30 requires, instep 
length, 444 vards 44-inch serge \round the 


lower edge the skirt’s width is 3 yards. As de 
veloped, this frock is stylish and serviceable 
for cold weather. Transfer Design No. 785 


ior bag (Io cents) 


No. 7420, Lapies’ Waist. PAtTerRN IN 6 Sizes; 34 TO 
14 Bust (15 cents).—Size 36 requires 2’ yards 36-inch 
material. Developed in handkerchief linen and embroid- 
ered with Transfer Design No. 792 (15 cents) this waist 
is an exquisite addition to one’s collection of separate 
blouses. Batiste, marquisette, voile, chiffon cloth, and 
crepe de Chine are other suitable materials for this design 
Che large collar, and the sleeve slightly full at the top of 
the long cufl, are stvlish features 


No. 7566, Lapirs’ Four-Gorep Skirt, STRAIGHT Lower 


EpGe; 42- or 38-INCH LENGTH, WITH OR WITHOUT TRAIN 
(15 cents).—Size 20 requires, 38-inch length, 5 yards 40 
inch material and 2 yards fur At the lower edge the skirt 


measures 33g yards around. A particularly new mode? is 
here shown with side tunics attached to the front and back 


gores Che side foundations are 
eng rtthened bv straight lower sections 
l l 11 ht | 
How To Get McCall Patterns rhe skirt has a straight lower edge. 
| 
’ \ 
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Jumper Dress 7353 
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CHIC MODELS FOR WOMEN OF TASTE 


For descriptions of models illustrated, see page 38 
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DESCRIPTIONS 


escriptions for page 35 


~ 


VOSS] 18) jl edium size, requires, 35- 
j . 1] ' 
‘ { ‘ idclo 
f colla belt and pocket secti ind SK 
\ S-il I cl ace Io! i¢ est 
‘A , 
‘ \\ Two §S I PA 
{ j 14 | (1 ents ) Size 20 re 
q ( I { ( mate ral | i! ite il 
1s illover la i ve Co 
ervative ’ t up to the minute in style 1s the waist 
trate la ‘ and tulne it the 
Lele ( be a riately u ‘ a 
I M t olf a costume 
S r, 4 OR 38-INCH 
’ S y 30 Watst (15 cents) 
} ] 2 
e 2 s8-inch lenet 2 vari 30-inch ma 
( iterial f he and p Ket 
" | er ¢ e the skirt T 
‘+ , lel ] ' ¢ | rt 
é 1 el can be t in t ski 
‘ al { i et ! 
7 D | Foun ron Sxk1 
| | | | ’ I SI 34 TO 4 
| ( ‘ e 30 require instep lengt ~ vard 
‘ ‘ et ce ¢ erare leeve and mie sectiol 
n ird ( h lining tor four Skirt vidth 3 
( ey N 3 (10 cent | i charming 
tion ft | ch The overdre open at the sides. is 
! ove I ! it side v2 ( ( tire velvet | 5 
le} le nov ol 


( ‘ | ’44 Bi r til cents ) ize ww re 
( re i ep I 2 vard 44-11 naterial i dl 
i inch material for the collar, belt at f 
width of the skirt 1 & yard \ panel front ) cle 
for in the r possibility of this patter 


Descriptions for page 36 


No 333, Lapres’ Di Four-Gorep Skit WITH 
Pocket SECTIONS; 42- oR 38-INCH LENGTH PATTERN ID 
Sizes; 34 To 42 Bust (15 cents).—Size 36 requires, 38-inch 
kirt, 334@ vard j-inch cloth and '%% yard 36-inch material 
for band collar The width of the skirt at the lowet edge 
l j°2 Varad Lhe feature ot this model 1 the pleated 
rele ectl 

N 160. La ’ Dr . Rounp or Inster Lenora. 
PATTEI ! | 34 To 40 Bi r (15 cents) Size 30 re- 
quires, instep length, 5% yards 48-inch material and '4 yard 
18-inch for the collar Che width of the skirt is 44% yards 


Instead of the center-front closing the dress mav be made 
to slip on over the head. This last is a feature of many of 


the latest dresses of this typ 


No. 7545, Lapres’ Box-PLeat BLous PATTERN IN 5 
Sizes; 34 To 42 Bust (15 cents).—Size 36 requires, longer 
lengt! 4 vards of 36-inch material and 7% vard 18-inch 
fabric for collar, vest and cuffs The long blouse, a cross 
between a Middy and a Russian blouse, is all-popular and 
is developed in all kinds of materials: chiffon, Georgette, 
velvet, taffeta tin, being some of them, Individuality 
is given this n el by the box-pleats. 


No. 7307, La- 


ve FOU R- OR 
a Five-Gorep SKIRT; 
j j ye j2- ok 38-INCH 
-_ *rafeils 
S Pres "\ LENGTH, PATTERN 
i | Lh Smeg | “ IN Q SIZES: 22 TO 
TTY ij | 3s Wal (15 
4 \ cents Nive ”) 
Ay ‘4 
| eke | | requires, four- 
k 
ty Fry gored skirt, 38-inch 
le igzt 24 vards 
54-inch material 
a - . : 
j ary L he skirt’s width is 
x) 7541 vards 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


OF PATTERNS 


\ 7 I } LD) R N P 
H Pa 68 1 ro 44 Bi (15 cent 

Size 36 require tep length, 3 yards 54-11 erial, 

& ard 30 ibric for collar facing and lower sleeve 

id ¢ vards fur banding. \t lowe edge the KITtS 

th is 3% yar \ irt frock which shows he simple 

1) | ishk t¢ are this seasol A « trl € 
leated belt a < imme I 





| { 7, I .o 34 0 40 B S ce Ss 
Size 36, requir » lengt A s 4 terial, 
¢ yard’ 40 cont g for belt, at 6-inch 
' terial fo revers L he irt i Straigznt « 
t ( é ( ided t tl ratte 
CostuME N 754 60, mediur ize, requires, 38-inch 
Kirt 8 ird jO-11 tafteta I t! ‘ el 
this cost li ust l | 
la ( b tine t 
No 7534/5 LAD > W P I ~~ 34 {0 
> (I cent SIZ 30 requires Of one mate ial, with 
ic-on collar, 134 irds of 45-inch material Waitsts witl 
ronts extending into sash ends tying at the back have been 
lite popular, but the waist with a large collar extending 
to sash ends 1s quite new A vest may be substitut f 
Ss tic-« < lla the w tan el rel aifterent ) 
rance ‘ 


No 0, Lapies’ S HT Box-PLeatep SKIRT; 42- oO} 

S-INCH LENGTH , ,In6Si1 22 TO 32 WA (15 

cents ) Size 8) qi ( 38-inch length, 35@ yards 1.j cn 

iterial Around the lower edge the skirt’s widtl 314 

ards, Extremely up to date 1s the model with its wide box- 

eats hanging straight from the belt, unstitched, but well 
ec ’ ‘ ’ 


No. 71890, La ’ Dress, Four-Gorep SKIRT; 42- or 38- 


NCH LENGTH Pa RN IN 8 Sizes; 34 To 48 Br (15 
ents ) Size 36 requires, 38-inch skirt, 4 yards 44-inch 
material Around the lower edge the skirt’s width is 33% 
ards. A striking frock to wear to business or for sho 

ing. Serge or gabardine, poplin or Bedford cord t 





ve used advantageously for its de velopment, these ma- 
terials being excellent for practical wear 


CostuME Nos. 7561-73560, medium size, requires, 38-inch 
kirt, 37g yards 54-inch tweed and % yard 18-inch velvet 
for collar \ stunning design for the winter sports suit, to 
be made of tweed or serge for general serviceability and of 
white Bedford cord or corduroy, fur trimmed, for skating. 


White chinchilla is another material used a great deal for 


Skating costun 


No. 7561, Lapres’ Pincnep-Back Coat, 29'4-INCH 
LENGTH. PATTERN IN 6 Sizes; 34 To 44 Bust (15 cents 
Size 36 requires 2 yards 54-inch material and %4 yard 18- 
nch for collar. With the fulness at the back confined by a 


1arrow belt reaching from side seam to side seam only. this 
coat is of excellent style The use of the back vok«e 1s 
optional. This is a style particularly suited to sports cos- 
tumes and may be developed in one of the fashionable 


knitted or imitation knitted fabrics. 


LENGTH. PATTERN 





IN 8 SIZES: 22 To P tf ke 
36 WalistT (15 i we x 
cents) Size 26 | ‘d XY 
requires, 38-inch Hy | | : 
length, 25¢ vards Uh 
50-inch material Fy ; ur 
The lower edge { y 
measures 3'4 yards. 7549 7537 
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WHAT FASHIONABLE YOUNG GIRLS WEAR 








Transfer Design No. 31 
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unsfer Design 
» T7384 for Bag 





Dress 7336 






O. 7376, Musses’ Dress, SUITABLE FOR 
SmaL_t Women. IN Two Lenotnus. Pat- 
TERN IN 4 Sizes: 14 TO 20 YEARS (15 

cents).—Size 16 requires 5 yards 45-inch ma- 







terial. The width at the lower edge of skirt is 
3% yards. Transfer Design No. 314 (10 cents). 






No. 7336, Misses’ Dress, SvITABLE FOR 
SMALL Women. Two-Prece Lower Section IN 
Two Lenctus. PATTERN IN 4 S1Z1 14 TO 20 
YEARS (15 cents ).- Size 16 requires + yards 
36-inch plaid silk, 134 yards 54-inch serge and 
4% yard 36-inch contrasting silk for collar and 


cuffs. Skirt measures 3 yards. 
















No. 7182, Misses’ Dress, SUITABLE FoR 
SMALL Women. IN Two LenctHs. Pattern 
IN 4 Sizes; 14 TO 20 YEARS (15 cents).—Size 
16 requires 5'%4 yards 44-inch material and 
yard 20-inch silk for the collar. At the lower 
edge of the dress the width is 4% yards. Trans- 
fer Design No. 784 for bag (10 cents). 










No. 7304, Misses’ Emprre Dress, Surtasut 
FOR SMALL Women. IN Two Lenotus. Par- 





TERN IN 4 S1zES; 14 TO 20 YEARS (15 cents Dress 7394 Lk 
Size 16 requires 4% yards 36-inch velveteet 
and 3¢ yard 30-inch satin for the collar and 


pocket-laps. Width of skirt, 3 yards 






Dress 7414 





inch taffeta and 


young girl. 


Over THE HEAD. 


lower section, I 


Dress 7528 
Design N 779 


No. 7528, Misses’ Dress; tn Two Lenctus; SvuItart 
FOR SMALL WoMmEN. PATTERN IN 4 SIZES; 14 TO 20 YEARS 
(15 cents).—Size 16 requires 4% yards 44-inch serge and 
« yard 36-inch satin for collar. The width of the two- 
piece skirt is 234 yards. A charming dress which is given 
an extra bit of style by the embroidery done in heavy wool. 
lransfer Design No. 779 (10 cents) 1s used for the motifs 
on the front and back panels. Wool tassels to match the 
embroidery finish the very modish pockets and cloth cov- 
ered buttons trim the panel and sleeves 





N° 7414, Misses’ . 
FOR SMALL WoMEN. PATTERN IN 
ro 20 YEARS (15 
cents). Size 16 requires 6% yards 38- 
yards 27-inch tulle 
for the girdle. The straight skirt is 
made in two sections, the lower edge 
measuring 3 yards. 
\ party dress which has both quaint- 
ness and charm is here offered for the | 


4 SIzEs; 14 


No. 7518, Misses’ Dress; SuItasti 
FOR SMALL WoMEN; 
PATTERN IN 4 SIZES; 
14 TO 20 YEARS (15 cents).—Size 16 re- 
quires 3 yards 33-inch flouncjng for 
vard 36-inch allover 
™\S 2 lace for upper section and 2% yards I1- 
sleeves and yoke. 
vards. Both upper : 


Xs 4 inch flouncing for 

— Width of dress is 
and lower sections are straight. This 
dainty dress is of the loose type that is 
slipped on over the head. 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 






Dress 7518 


Dress; SUITABLI 


















It is in two lengths. 












TO BE SLIPPED ON 








Dress 7552 { 


No. 7552, Misses’ Dress; IN Two Lenoctus; SUITABLE 
FOR SMALL WoMEN. PATTERN IN 4 SIZES; 14 TO 20 YEARS 
(15 cents).—Size 16 requires 354 yards 54-inch material and 
54@ vard 27-inch for collar and cuffs. At the lower edge the 
skirt’s width is 3 yards. Frocks which would have no 
definite waistline if it were not for a loose belt are very 
much the rage whether for Mother, sweet sixteen, or just 
eight. This design is suitable for serge, poplin, duvetyn, 
taffeta and satin. Cartridge pleats or gathers may be used 
at the sides of the dress 
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Dress 7542 Vi \ 
jf 7 i 
hy ; 
Dress 7546 P A 
Transfer Design No. 723 ¥ <4) ' 
\ S 
¢ . 4 . , ot) : 
O. 7542, Misses’ Dress; Surtasut it ir : 
FOR SMALL WoMmeEN. SKIRT IN i ; 
Two Lencrus. PATTERN IN 4 +4 : 
Sizes; 14 TO 20 YEARS (15 cents ).—Size ne 
160 requires 47 yards 40-inch material, : ; * 
and 34 yard 27-inch for collar and vest . . ess 
The straight box-pleated skirt is mad al; aaa 
with a voke and the lower edge meas- ; ; se 
ures 3% yards. The blouse is to be ‘ ; " , 
slipped on over the head like so many z ; ; ele x 
of the new blouses = 2s = ; = 
oy. =: . 
No. 7546, Musses’ Box-P Leatep 
Dress IN Two Lenotus, Svirtat FOR 
SMALL WoMEN. PATTERN IN 4 SIZES 
14 To 20 YEARS (15 cents).—Size 16 re 
quires 4'4 yards 54-in material and 
yard 40-inch for collar. The width 
at the lower edge is 37% yards Box- 
pleated, with a wide girdle and uniq 
pockets, this frock holds its own among 
Dress 7536 the season’s latest styles Noti t 
fer Design No. 792 distinctly novel belt. Transfer Design Dress 7434 
No 723 used (10 cents 
No. 7536, Misses’ Dress; SuItaBLe ror SMALL WoMmEN No. 7434, Misses’ Dr - SuITABLE FoR SMALL WoMEN 
Four-Gorep Skirt IN Two LenctHs. PATTERN IN 4 SIZES; In Two Lencru PATTERN IN4S 14 TO 20 \ (1 
14 TO 20 YEARS (15 cents) Size 16 requires 536 yards ot cents ) Size 16 requires 3 yards of 50-inch wool plaid ar l 
So-inch serge and % yard 27-inch satin tor collar and vest 2 yards 40-inch serge for the collar, belt and lower sectiot 
The width of the skirt at the lower edge is 4 vards which is attached to a foundation skirt requiring 1 val 
Transfer Design No. 792 used (15 cents). It was an in- 36-inch lining. The lower edge of skirt measur g yard 
spired designer who made this frock, introducing every up-to- Combinations of materials are a strong feature of the sea 
date feature without sacrificing any of its youthful lines son’s styles and are especially suited to the frock illustrated 
The design is charming for velours, velvet, satin, serge or The side closing and the graceful lines of the dress will 
gabardine in the new winter shades make an appeal to all young womet 
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Coat 7568 
Hat 5330 
Suit 7386 
ress 755¢ Teddy Bear Suit 7564 
O. 70 Girw’s Dr Da IN ID Si ; 6 To 14 No. 7386, Girt’s Coat Suit, Turer-Prece Skirt. Pat- 
Years (15 cents).—Size 10 requires 27¢ yards 44-inch ERN IN 4 Sizes; 8 To 14 YEARS (15 cents).—Suize 12 re 
material and ' yard 36-inch fabric tor collar A quires 3% yards 54-inch material and 7% yard 36-inch 
charming design for the little girl's frock of serge, gabar- fabric for collar sections and front revers tacings When 
nie pique ot poplin It is here developed in homespun uur daughter is between the ages of eight and fourteen 
th a contrasting collar and patent leather belt he begins to need a suit like the model illustrated. 

No, 7550, Cu 2) Pa RN IN Si - 2 T0 10 No. 7568, Boy’s Pincuep-Back Overcoat, IN Two 
YEARS (15 cent Size © requires 1'@ vards 40-inch ha- LENGTH PATTERN IN 5 SIZES; 4 TO 12 YEARS (15 cents 
tiste for waist and panel and 15¢ yards 13-inch flouncing Size 6 requires 2 yards of 54-inch material and 23¢ yards 
for the skirt \ cunning little model for the small girl's 36-inch lining. This is a mannish little coat for the boy, cut 
dress. Bordered challis could be used charmingly in de- on the same lines as father’s overcoats. Tweed and pebbled 
veloping this frock cheviot are both stylish and serviceable for a coat like this 

Ni 64, CH 's THR Piece Tenppy Bear Surt, Con- No. 5330, Boy’s Harts PATTERN IN 2S SMALL. 2 
ISTING OF Surr, CaP AND Mi \ PATTERN IN 3 SIZES: I ro 4; Mepium, 6 to 10; Larce, 12 TO 16 YEARS (10 cents 
o 4 Years (15 cents).—-Size 2 requires g¢ yards 27-inch Medium size requires yard each of 27-inch material for 
ciderdown,. Little brother or little sister will be ready for | the middy and the cap, 34 yard 27-inch material for the rah- 

gay frohe in the snow when arrayed in this trim little suit rah and 54 yard same width for the alpine. These hats are 
of gray, bt \ r white eiderdow! practical and not hard for the home sewer to make 
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Dress 734 





Dress 7532 
lransfer Design N 7s 
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PRACTICAL BUT VERY SMART CLOTHES 


O. 7342, Cutty’s Dress. PATTERN IN 5 SIZES; 2 TO 10 
Years (15 cents).—Size 4 requires 2 yards 36-inch 


striped material and 7% yard 30-inch plain as illus- 
trated. This tiny little tot divides her affection between 
her pockets and her dog. The little frock is smart without 
the pockets, too. 


No. 7532, Grrv’s Dress. PatTerN 1N 5 Sizes; 6 To 14 
Years (15 cents).—Size 10 requires 244 yards 44-inch ma- 
terial and 1% yards 27-inch contrasting for collar, belt and 
pockets. Nothing could have made this simple frock more 
attractive than the unique collar and the pockets. Transfer 
Design No. 782 (15 cents) used for embroidery. 


No. 7554, Boy’s Sartor Biouse Suit. PATTERN IN 4 
Sizes; 2 To 8 Years (15 cents).—Size 6 requires 11% yards 
44-inch material and 34 yard 27-inch contrasting for collar 
Every boy loves a sailor suit, and Mother can satisfy his 
heart’s desire with this simple model having a blouse that 
can be made with or without the yoke 
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No. 7544, Litrite Boy's Suit, Dropren Back PATTERN 
IN 3 SIZES; I, 2 AND 4 YEARS (15 cents Size 2 requires 
15g yards 27-inch material and % yard the same width con- 
trasting for collar, cuffs and belt At the active age of this 
little boy, he needs many such suits as the one shown above 
for his business of romping and playing all day. The suits 
should be ot serviceabl« wasn materials sucl as chambray, 
gingham, percale and seersucker. Both striped and plain 


materials are desirable 


No. 7534; GIRL 's Box-P1 ‘TED Dy PA’ RN IN 
Sizes; 6 To 14 YEARS (15 cents).—Size 8 requires 254 yards 
j4-inch serge, yard 36-inch silk for collar and 6% yards 
braid When the thermometer gets very low at this time 
of the vear, nothing but a serge tro k will give the comfort 
that even hardy little girls seek in such weather Wool 
materials are especially suitable for this box-pleated model, 
with silk braid to outline the belt and pockets. The design 
will also develop nicely in cotton poplin, piqué, linen or 


bray if chosen for a tub-dress 
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Dress 


Dress 7538 Dress 7540 Dress 7558 
Transf Design N 782 Transf Design N 7 


JUNIOR FROCKS ARE STRICTLY UP TO DATE 


N° 7548, Girt’s Dres PATTERN IN 5 Sizes; 6 To 14 No. 7540, Girt’s Tre-On Jumper Dress. PATTERN IN 4 
YRAI 


(15 cents).—Size 12 requires 23@ yards 50-inch Sizes; 8 To 14 YEARS (15 cents ).—Size 12 requires 3" yards 
plaid serge and 144 yards 36-inch contrasting flannel 54-inch broadcloth and 25¢ yards fur banding to trim. A 
Especially designed for the school-girl is this frock, the frock with all the style that mother’s dresses have and all 
sleeves of which may be attached to guimpe or waist. Plaid the charm that is required for a young girl’s dress. Jersey 
; material combined with plain is very popular and is a mode cloth is a fashionable material which might also be used for 
especially suited to this model. The development of the developing this model The two-piece skirt is attached to 
frock might be reversed, using a plain material forthe dress an underbody. The patch pockets are shaped in the popu- 
and plaid for the trimming lar pointed style 
No. 7538, Girv’s Dress, Tre-ON Front. Pattern IN 4 No. 7558, Girv’s Dress, SLEEVES ATTACHED TO GUIMPE OR 
Siz 8 ro 14 YEARS (15 cents).—Size 12 requires 23% Dress. PATTERN IN 5 Sizes; 6 To 14 YEARS (15 cents) 
vards 44-inch material and 5¢ yard 36-inch material for the Size 14 requires 3% yards of 44-inch serge and % yard 36 
lower sleeve sections, collar, yoke and pocket extensions. inch satin for collar and cuffs. Transfer Design No. 782 (15 
This is a striking little frock developed in dark blue velours cents) is used for the embroidery on the collar and skirt 
with écru flannel collar and yoke The straight skirt is Chis 1s an excellent semi-dressy frock with smart features 
equally pretty pleated or gathered including the straight side sections 
Transfer Design No. 782 (15 which may be pleated or gathered 
cents) is used for the embroidery ’ ; The panels at front and back are 
which is worked in wool or silk How To Get McCail Patterns henner to all youthful figures 
La Patterns (with letailed rr f ’ 
for use) ca > obtained from the neares 
; » “— UVcCa Pattern fgenc in r aiit re. 8 A RK 
f ty? ' v & » or ‘ ’ pores . 7 ee ‘ y anne one adap e B — f aN 
i \ and size wanted and enclosing the price t f = v \ 
\ THE McCALL COMPANY } % 4 \ 
Hist A | a \ New York, N & San Francisco, ( 4 = 
= ty j ——_ a “ -_~ 140 Second Street } a . \ 
UY ” bond \\\ Chicago. I! Atlanta, Ga., p) 
/ — / 418-424 So. sthAve, 82 North Pryor St ! \ 
i i) { ' _} Boston, Mass., _ Toronto Canada, i ’ | se 
— 1 oo 34-40 Chauncy St Bond Street , te a id 
7548 7538 558 
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A VARIETY OF SIMPLE DESIGNS 
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O. 7570, Misses’ AND SMALI N } 
N VOMEN'S APRON AND CAP: wo-l \\ \ 
: SUITABI FOR COOKING CLASSES S ‘ | 
PATTERN IN 4 SIZES; 14 TO 20 YEARS M, 30 To 38; | j2 B 
(10 cents).—Size 160 requires 4% Is cents Me ( 
1 yards 32-inch material. This is an ex ger length, long ( 
; cellent model for a kitchen apron wit ( ch plain percal ) 
i a cap to protect the hair from kitchen ‘ Ni 148 1 é é 
fumes. For use at home it might be tching (10 cents um 
; made of gingham or figured percale, cellent all enveloping 
while for cooking school, white pet he best dre 
cale or muslin would be trim and ap- é n é 
propriate. The pattern provides larg ut the S 
pockets as shown in the small view “ iv 4 ‘ iw 
below ’ 7299 | 
No. 7527, Lapies’ AND M i. \ 
HAT AND Mur! P N IN 2 Siz | 
AND Misses’ (15 cents Ladies’ 
requires for straight collar, 17@ yar ‘ = ~ 
nch velvet: ha < irds inne ; 
mall collar x vard 26-inch y] 
ird 48-inch fur-cloth: poimted lar, 1 
yard 36-inch plush 
d ro 
pf “ 
r\ f a 
Wh | 
| } ii \y 
j \ 
4 | | | 
Y 
vn yy rar 
os? _ 
I / ‘ 
|] 
| 
( —_ 
No. 7530, Lapres’ Open or CLost 
DRAWERS. PATTERN IN 8 Sizes: 22 TO 36 
Waltst (10 cents) Size 20 requires 


yards 28-inch flouncing, and for the se 

ond view, 144 yards 36-inch nainsook with 3 

yards 4%-inch embroidery for ruffle Havu 

straight lower edges, this pattern is very pra 
tical and as simple as can be to make, « spec tally 


/ when flouncing is used ~ , . 
» : f-/ < " > ‘ ' ‘ - 
Lf . al nS 1 
DINAH 1 | 
Kj 
J 








AT 3 ‘ No. 7550, CHARACTER Do.ts’ Set ’ ; J t 
( Li LD : Do_t AND PEASANT DoLit. PATTERN IN 5 SIZES; a yi iy 
s if ; - 
W/E TT onl 14 TO 22 INcHES HiIGH (10 cents) The 18 “Lit } 
) \W gu j inch size requires, for dress, 7 yard 27-inch Lt ih ry 
ih} \A\\ material; petticoat, 344 yard 36-inch material! ; a | 
| ee apron, fichu and bandanna for Dinah doll, 7% Ao . Sith Ty | | 
Ag | " 1 ¢ yard 36-inch fabric; apron and cap for peasant | i Piha 
he! ‘yl t/\) ) doll, % yard 27-inch material. Unusual cos- i ij 
a (i Ww \ tumes for the doll. aA\ 
A v . ™ ’ 
7570 7562 7535 7543 
T No. 7562, Misses’ CoMBINA- No. 7543, Lapies’ WRAPPER 
TION UNDERGARMENT, SUITABLI or House Dress, Rounp or IN 
| FOR SMALL WoMmeEN. PATTERN ep LENGTH PATTERN IN 6 
IN 5 SIZES; 12 To 20 YEARS (15 Sizes; 34 To 44 Bust (1 
cents).—Size 16 requires, for cents).—Size 36 requires 
step length, ; 1 vards 30-inch 


corset cover and drawers, 25% 
yards 32-inch material ; for cor 
set cover and three-piece petti 
coat, 2% yards same width ma 
terial. Now its the time to start 
spring sewing, and this model is 
excellent for those charming 
combination suits you wish to 
make. The corset cover may be 
combined with the petticoat or 
: the open or closed drawers 


challis with %& yard same width 
Salil ror collar The widtl at 
lower edge is 354 yards. A sim 
ple and attractive model whi 

can be used yr 
house frock and is particularly 


practical al d attractive for ma 


a negligee or 


ternity wear Challis, albatross 
and soft silk are appropriate 


aterials to use 


' 
i 
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COMFORT 


EVERY NOOK AND CORNER HAS CHEERFUL POSSIBILITIES 


By MARY H. 


HERE are many advantag to be derived from 
built-in furniture in the home, among the 


most important being its beauty and inexpensive- 

nes The amount of lumber used is a small ttem 

If a carpenter had to be hired to build one piece of furni- 

ture onl it would, of course, be more expensive; but 

with a handy man about the house who ts adept at carpen- 
tering, the cost 1s reduced to a minimum 

Che list of built-in pieces from which the home maker 

may choose is almost endless, and it is no longer necessary 


to limit oneself to the plain 
drawers and closets and fire- 
places found in the houses of 

irlier days, tor now book- 

i 2 6. buftets, sideboards, 
window-seats, desks, and any 
number of other articles that 
add to the convenience and 
attractiveness of the home 
are quite the fashion. Prob- 
ably the most popular built-in 
device is the window-seat, and 
whenever it is possible, at 
least one window in each 
room should have one. There 
are always excellent oppor- 
tunities here afforded for 
introducing decorative and 
convenient features. For ex- 
ample, a window-seat may be 
a real ornamentation to the 
room, and at the same time, 
if its cover be built with hinges, serve as a utility box 
Usually, it is best to consider the building of window-seats 
when the plans of the house are made so that the seats 
will not be too high or too narrow. 

Of all rooms in which window-seats are constructed, 
possibly the one in which they will afford the most comfort 
and convenience is the living-room. They give the interior 
a cosy, homelike appearance, that is most inviting. Usually, 
the woodwork is painted white or stained to harmonize 
with the base-board of the room, and the upholstered 
cushions are chosen to match the general tone of the fur- 
nishings 

Window-seats in the dining-room can be used to special 
advantage on occasions when the hostess is entertaining 
her friends at tea and needs this extra seating space. In 
the upper rooms these built-in seats may often be placed 
where the windows are deeply recessed by gables. If the 
seat does not extend to a partition, it may be made with 

h ends, after the style of a settle The different ar 
rangements of window-seats and settles are manifold, the 
most comfortable couches being made by adding springs 
and a light mattress to a simple wooden frame, which may 
be easily built by the home carpenter or handy man 


GHE! VES for books may be built in above and at the 
“ends of window-seats. It sometimes happens that in- 
stead of a window-seat the space beneath the window can 
be used to better advantage if shelves are put there for 
books. Sometimes a bookcase beginning at the corner of 
a room can be dropped when it reaches the window, mak 
ing three shelves below the sill. In a small house, where 
every inch of space must be utilized to the best advantage, 
such an arrangement of book shelves would be excellent. 

lt for any reason a door 1s not used, a set of shelves 
This is an excellent 


may be put up on either side of it 





A COZY FIREPLACE NOOK 


NORTHEND 
device for utilizing space, and at the same time, procuring 
Curtains of burlap or denim 1 


ung over them, 


an inexpensive bookcase. 
colors to harmonize with the room may be 
if desired, to keep them free from dust 

Another attractive device is to build in a bookcase at 


/ ! a = = nl ! . 
each side of th eplace. Bookcases thus placed art 


always convenient for evening reading before the open fire, 
and add a touch of beauty and an air of hospitality 

Built-in china closets are by no means a new idea, as 
is Shown by the charming corner cupboards found in old- 
time Colonial houses One 
need only compare one of 
them with the modern china 
closets, to be purchased in the 
stores to-day, to be convinced 
of its greater beauty and 
utility. Often space that 
would otherwise be wasted 
can be utilized in this way. 
The lower half may be used 
for drawers, if desired, and 
the upper part glassed i 
ihe glass doors of the closet 
must be taken into considera- 
tion, they may have the wood- 
en sash and still retain the 
little square or diamond panes 
of glass 

The partition between two 
rooms is one of the best pos- 
sible places for a closet of 
this kind, especially between the dining-room and the 
kitchen. The doors may be made to open on either side, 
so that dishes may be put in and taken out from either 
room, This arrangement is step-saving as well. These 
partition closets also make charming bookcases, but used 
1e living-room 


} 


in this way, they are better placed between tl 
and the hall 


A® YTHER useful article of furniture is the built-in buf- 

fet or sideboard. Ina room which has not a great amount 
of space, such a built-ir piece is particularly serviceable, as 
it can be arranged flush with the wall. Of course, the room 
should be carefully studied in order to have the right pro- 
portions, and the design and wood should be in harmony 
with the surroundings. If the wall space should be large, 
a long, spacious sideboard would be best; and if the wood- 
work of the apartment is plain, the same style should be 
followed in the construction of the sideboard. Above all 
things, the built-in buffets should be made substantial, so 
that they may appear as a fixed part of the room 

In selecting the wood for built-in pieces, it should, if 
possible, be the same as that used for the finish of the 
room in which they are te be placed. For instance, an 
oak room, finished in the natural w 1, should have the 
same material for the sideboard, but if economy must be 
practised, cypress could be used, finishing it to correspond 
with the woodwork of the room. Cypress is much softer 
than oak, has a beautiful grain, and is more easily worked 
by the home carpenter 

\s has been suggested before, built-in features can be 
used to advantage in every room in the house and will 
beautify the appearance of many a home that would other- 
wise be plain and ordinary. Oftentimes, in fact, they are 
essential to the home, taking the place of some furnituré 


pieces which would be too clumsy in a limited space 
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may be leaded; or if expense 
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THE VERY NEWEST TRIMMINGS 


LESSONS IN HOME MILLINERY—NUMBER XLVII 


By EVELYN TOBEY, Director of the Millinery Department of Columbia University 





















HIS winter, you may have a wider range than usual This is a very good s e f making a small 
in selecting your midwinter hat since all kinds of trimming go a lor wa Often the bead or met 1 
shapes and sizes seem to be included in the most is too small for the size of the hat, but in t 
fashionable up-to-date millinery You may have a radiating lines can be carried out on all 
ishing big hat w 1 Slight droop to brim or a roll ing as large as nec Silve l 
on one side; or you may have a very small hat trimmed beads in be bought in any art needlework « rt 
high: or a mediut ized one with width at the top or flat With this idea in mind, 4 can ret ea i a last 
{ e bot mode! 1 ‘ ‘ ; , , ‘ 
A very eftect ind le way to trim a m ized ch | e the 
Nat 1s ‘ of the ¢ wh wit Sati sill il 
the side ( \ 1 ee ne Ss of the bri vil ( ct 
repe (Fig q? 1] side crown cover and the hire I 
Hange on the top of the brim are finished to leave a tw 
inch Spact irectly in tront he edges { the mate | < 
simply turned under and finished with a slip-stitch hen 
] isS rinws, t ee-eighths of an inch wide ire « ered l 
crochet stitches Ll hese rings, five on e@ac side o the « 1 
space, are sS« wed to the frame opposite each other nd at 


tant spaces. Then No. 2 ribbon or silk cord is laced 
through them, and the ribbon finished with a tied bow at 
the bottom or at the top ot the space This extra cove! 
may be placed only over the side crown and not on the brin 
This hat is very effective carried out in two color For 
instance, the body of the hat can be covered with thin old 
blue broadcloth, and the 
extra covers made ot 
darker blue broadcloth or 
other material lf you 
cannot get this lig! 
weight broadcloth, make 


the body ort the Nat ot 





silk or satin and the « lk ‘ { ur head loose] Si | 
weight wire the e n thet | tiv Ik 
eaut wit a strip o velvet dl iv 1 { | 
may be about one and one-half inchs wide so ; to 
cover thre quarters Of the trame 1 de and out 
Sew with long stitches taken through the frame al 
the raw edges of the velvet Put the tf c¢ oO 
head and bend the wired edges until the f ( t 
e top ot the trame w velvet cut in « il shape l 
tra piece Of covering ol! sew the edg« about one-half incl below thx top « the 
the broadcloth The brim Irame Let this « il Lop-piece be loose, about eleven inche 
of this hat is an oval sailor, trom front to back and ten inches from left to right 
with the front and back Now the frame is ready for the frill. Cut a strip of 
bent downward in a shep- velvet ten inches wide and one yard long You will have 
Pol ‘ ' herdess shape to make this stt p by joining two ten-inch pieces of velvet 
URBAN Another unique method Pin the ends of the long strip; then shirr one edge over a 
of trimming a 1917 model heavy cable cord. Measure two inches a e this shirred 
is to have an animal or human figure appliqued to the cord and lay another piece of cord 1 er tl elvet 
frame (Fig. 2). Dutch figures, birds, or elephants, are em- shirr the velvet over it Next, draw up the cable ce 
broidered or cross-stitched on the material; then the edge that they will fit tight around the frame; then draw 
of the material is turned under and the motif appliqued to — shirred threads so that they are the same length as the ce 
the hat. These hats are “sports” hats and usually made of Is evenly, the { 
broadcloth. The narrow mushroom brim is covered wit! er co re bout « 
silk or satin; and an extra top brim cover of broadcloth is dge. t ( d 
cut to be about one-half inch wider than the frame Phe dge « e frill 
edge of this cover is left unturned, and finished with a t will « er the « 


r chenille thread. The crown the top piece of velve 
it, and finished in 


blanket-stitch made of wool « 
is covered with the broadcloth, fitted tig 


front with one of these new motifs worked in whatever FOR trimming, use a rosette, a metal « me l 
interesting combination of colors is preferred bunch of small flowers. You can make a rosett th 

A medium-sized or large hat may be very effectively a wooden button-mold for the center. Cover the mold 
decorated with one appliquéd motif sewed flat with long with a circular piece of material of a color that will trim 
stitches taken through the frame on lines radiating from the hat attractively Then around the eda ( a ruffle o1 


the edge of the motif (Fig. 3). These appliquéd forms are pleating of ribbon. It is interesting, too, to cover the mold 


made of metal threads or of beads, and the radiating 


stitches are carried out in metal thread or lines of beads 


{ chenille or with woolen thread i , i! put ti 
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THE BABY WELFARE DEPARTMENT 
By MARY L. READ, Director of the School of Mothercraft and Author of “* The Mothercraft Manual ™ 
VERY DAY, about six thousand babies make their cooperation of the Red Cross Town and Country Nursing 
udvent as American citizens Every day, about six Division or the National Organization for Public Healt 
thousand American women meet this experience of Nursing in their community. In many a community wher 
maternity How any women look forward with the only nursing assistance procurable is that of kindly but 
calmne ind joy to this experience and pass through it untrained neighbors, it would be quite practicable to or 
with little suffering? How many anticipate it with need- ganize a neighborhood class in home nursing which could 
l fear, endure preventable agonies, and unnecessarily be trained by a graduate nurse. Many prospective mothers 
lose their lives or are made permanent invalids ? could learn much in this way in a very short time. 

Among primitive and peas As for childbirth, an ex- 
ant women the birth of achild perience unnecessarily long or 
is commonly but an incident ; \ painful may be due to weak 
in the day’s work, and it could ness of the trunk muscles, to 
be o with us Thorough! a misshapen pelvis, a curva 
skilled pecialists have, for / . ture of the lower spine, or to 
many years, made use of dif - % supersensitive nerves Fver 
ferent anesthetics to produce woman should consult a phy 


painless childbirth The “twi sician before she begins her 
light sleep” treatment is only 
one particular combination of these or any other defects. In 
such drugs, requiring special such instances, osteopathi 
skill in administration, hos treatment by a skilful practi 
tioner may prove to be a great 


pital facilities, and fees that 
relief. Nothing, however, can 


are ordinarily prohibitive 
Natural means of minimizing \ 
pain and conserving the 


really cure defects brought on 
from neglect, through child 
mother’s energy and health ars hood; and every mother sh 
immediately at hand for women therefore. insist that her bab 
have a fair chance from the 
start. Not until present-day 


mothers are far-sighted enough 


who will apply their intelh 
gence and foresight to this 
problem 

Childbirth is a normal to train their daughters from 
function upon which young birth for the demands of ma 
ternity will there be a genera 


women hould be informed, 
tion of mothers to whom child 














years before they approach the 
experience, so that they may ae birth is relatively painless and 
control the conditions which normal. This training must 
will prevent death, invalidism ee keep the bony pelvis normal in 
or needless suffering, and be shape and position, develop a 
fortihed in mind by their own efficienc The prospective normally curved spine, strong trunk muscles, and nerves 
mother, anticipating within a few months the advent of of steel. It should begin at the cradle, and continue into 
her own baby, can still do much for herself the twenties 

Since the epoch-making discoveries in antiseptics by Lord The bony pelvis is soft and yielding, like the breast 
Lister, that chief cause of death—childbed fever, as it is bone of a chicken, during the first few years of life. It is 
popularly called, or puerperal septicemia, as it is technically easily misshaped by tightly fastened diapers or bands. The 
known—is preventable, and rarely develops where surgical diapers should be made with a gore at the back, and should 
cl ne observed. The other most frequent causes be fastened loosely at the sides. The binder or belly-band 
convul kidney complications, and abnormal accidents should be loosely applied, and should be discarded when 

are ilmost wholly pre ventable by intelligent pren tal the navel has heale l Instead oT the barrow coat, which 
hygiene, medical supervision, regular analysis of urine dur- compresses the soft bones of the trunk, there should be 
ing the prenatal period, and skilful attendance at birth worn a Gertrude petticoat, which is loose about the waist 
It is estimated from the Census of ro1o that there was As the little girl grows, her clothes should be made s 
onl one ce ith imong every two hundred mothers during that the ir we ight hangs fro | tl e sl oul le T inst id ot iro 
that year, and that about ninety-five per cent. of these the waist, where they would press and pull upon the pelvis 
deaths could have been prevented by the above precautions She should be taught that high-heeled shoes will throw th« 

For her own protection at this crisis, a mother should pelvis out of its normal position, and thus cause her much 
have the medical attendance of a phvsician who has a rec- needless suffering when she becomes a mother 
rd for successful obstetrical practise, and a trained nurse To develop a normal spine, this baby girl should not be 
or attendant who has had experience in confinement cases propped up until at five or six months, when she can sit 
and who is scrupulously conscientious in surgical cleanli- alone. Through her first three vears, she should never be 
ness \ midwife who holds a certificate from a thorough required to sit for more than a short period without rest- 
training-school, who is scrupulously clean in person, in her ing the easily-injured back. and as she grows into school 
home and her outfit, and who works in cooperation with age, chairs and desks adjusted to her height should be pro- 
a physician, may prove asafeattendant. The amateur mid- vided, so that she does not stoop over her work. A book- 
wife, however, who may be ignorant, or careless about rest should hold up her book to encourage her to sit back 
cleanliness, is a dangerous proposition. Mothers in com- when she S should know how such schoolgirl 
munities where competent nursing assistance is unavailable tricks as ing up on a sofa, sitting on one foot or 
can help themselves and their neighbors by inviting the [Concluded on page 60] 


mother-work, to overcome 





onal, 





eo arenes. 
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/xamine your skin closely t 
C Whatever is Keeping you fro m & 


= 


having the charm of a skin you 


love to touch ~ it can he changed. 


OO often we stand back from our mirrors, give our 
complexions a touch or two of the mysterious art 
that lies in our vanity cases, and—congratulate our- 
selves that our skins are passing fair. 
If we never came under any closer inspection than we do in our 
own mirrors, this method would be well and good. 
Go to your mirror now and examine your skin closely. Really 
study it! Find out just the condition it is in. 
Whatever the trouble is, you can make your skin what you would 
love to have it. Like the rest of your body, your skin is continu- 
ally and rapidly changing. As o/d skin dies, mew forms. This 
your opportunity. 
Make a daily habit of the Woodbury treatment given here. It will 
free your skin every day of the tiny old dead particles and keep the 
new skin so active that it gradually takes on the clearness, freshness 
and charm of “a skin you love to touch.” 


Use this treatment once a day 


—preferably just before retiring. Lather your washcloth well wit! 
warm water and Woodbury’s Facial Soap. Apply it to your face 
and distribute the lather thoroughly. Now, with the tips of your 
fingers work this cleansing, antiseptic lather into your skin, always 
with an upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm water, then 
with cold—the colder the better. Then—finish by rubbing your 
face for a few minutes with a piece of ice. 


You will feel the difference the first time you use this treatment, 
Use it persistently and in ten days or two weeks your skin should show 
a marked improvement—a promise of that greater clearness, fres 
ness and charm which the daily use of Woodbury’s always brin, 

\ 25¢ cake of Woodbury’s is sufficient for a month or six weeks 
of this treatment. ‘Tear out the illustration of the cake shown here 
and slip it in your purse as a reminder to stop at your druggist’s on 
toilet counter and get a cake today 


Write today for week's-size cake 
For 4c we will send a cake of Woodbury's Facial Soap, large enough for a week 
of this treatment. For 10c, samples of Woodbury's Facial Soap, Facial Cream 
and Powder. Write today! Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 1501 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
It you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens (¢ Ltd., 1501 Sherbrooke 
St., Perth, Ontario, Canada 














































Borden’s as an institution is 


sixty years old. 

The primitive little device at 
the top of this column made 
possible the first “Eagle Brand” 
Milk, 

The giant apparatus shown 
below is one of over 100 now 
in operation. They constitute 
a monument to Gail Borden's 
work, as well as gratifying evi- 
dence of the public confidence 
won and held. 


Sak 730 
3 AGLE 
BRANI 


CONDENSE 
MIL ‘K 


is probably the most widely 
known food product in the world 
today. Its reputation as an in- 
fant food and asa table delicacy, 
based on quality, has maintained 
an unbroken record of public 
favor that weare justly proud of. 


BORDEN’S 
Condensed Milk Co. 


‘*Leaders of Quality’ 
Est. 1857 New York 








LOOK 
FOR THE 
NAME 


prden’ 


prove 











peieiade 
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THE VERY LATEST EMBROIDERY 


No. 790—Design for 


4 


One-Piece Boudoir Cap 


to be m ( Ot Nnain- 
oO fine linen, batiste 
or thi silk The Sc il 
lops are buttonholed in 
pink and the rest of the 


lesign worked in the 
satin-stitch with leaves 
in green, and daisy petals 
in white with yellow 
French knot centers. The 


| butterflies have yellow 
bodies, one butterfly hav- 


ing pink wings, another 


| 
lavender, and another 


blue. Directions provided 
with the pattern. Trans- 


fer Design, 10 cents. 


No. 7902—Bead and 


/ 


mi broidery Motifs and agony for Bags 


E 
| Waists, etc. Two motifs, 
I 


Jandings, %4 and 1 inch ft 





orange-yellow 


pattern. Cards, 3% 
inches high. Transter 


Design, 10 cents. 


No. 735 De sign for 
Bedspread and Bolster 
Cover (Mustrated on 
page 53) This matches 
designs No -8> for 
bureau-scarf and pin- 
cushion (15 cents) and 
No. 789 for couch pillow 
and candle-shades (10 
cents). The straight lines 
are outlined with dark 
blue; the stems outlined 
with green, and the 
leaves worked in the 
satin-stitch with green 
The daisies are worked 
in the satin-stitch with 


and brown. Strips are 4! 
Full directions provided with 
Transfer Design, 15 cents 





of each. Directions 
for bag provided 
lransfer Design, 


No. 791—Design 
for Card Table 
Cover - to be 
worked with me- 
dium-weight mer- 
cerized cotton, the 
edges of the cards 


outlined in black, 








the diamonds and 
hearts embroidered 
solid in red, and the 
spades and clubs 
solid in black. Full 
directions with 





—it, 


No -8o— Design 
for Candle-Shades 
and Couch Pillow 


(illustrated on page 





)—This matches 
designs No. 788 and 
No. 787. The lower 
edges of the candle- 
shades are button- 
holed between the 
double lines with 
dark blue cotton; 
the stems are out- 
lined; and the daisy 
petals and _ leaves 
worked in the satin- 
stitch. Dev eloped in 





colors on white, or 
[Concluded on page 53] 























JANUARY, 


r oyster 


} hite, this acefu 
v remarkably effective 
"4 The first daisy hi 
r petals; the next white, ar 
r J low. Transfer Design, 
1 
5 








2 2atkn 


No. 787 


Scarf and 


No. -88 
effective de- 
veloped in 

colors on 
white or oys- 
ter - white 
linen with 
outline- and 
Scarf 44 by 
19 inches 
Pincushion 
top to fit a 15- 
by 5-inch 
cushion. Full 
directions 
are provided 


satin - stitch. 





with the pat- 
tern. Trans- 
fer Design, 15 
cents. 








1917 


Design for Bureau- 
Pincushion 
Matches designs No. 


This set is remarkably 





Top 


789 and 





= tet > 























catindl This Little Girl 
s less} Has Always 

or post-| Been an Active 
en boyy Out-Door Baby. 
d. McCall's Her Mother 

a Writes: 


household ‘* Virginia still loves Grape 
}ar- Nuts and always did. When 
| she stopped taking her bot 
tle, I did not want to begin 
feeding her everything, so 
decided on Grape-Nuts with 
cant McCall hot milk, 
K magraph ‘‘She thrived on it per 
fectly and for months ate 
th nothing else. She still has 
j it for breakfast, but, of 
p course, eats other things 
| now.’’ Name given on re 
quest by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. 


me Grape-Nuts 


supplies in delicious and 
easily digestible form an 
abundance of the simple, 
thorough nourishment so es 

sential to health in grow 
(! H ing children, and to mental 
4 and bodily vigor in adults. 


* | 
) Mothers everywhere have 
He) found Grape-Nuts a big 
ca factor in keeping smiles 


and good cheer in the home. 










































































Are Your Feet Sensitive? 
Do They Burn or Smart? 
Do Cold and Dampness 
Affect Them? 


These conditions are the result of 
poor circulation, but can be pre- 
vented, as hundreds and thousands 
of women have learned, by wear- 
ing the 


Dr Edison 


[asi0N SH0E 


** The Easiest Shoe for Women’’ 
Cold and dampness are excluded 
by its live wool felt innersole; the 
blood circulates freely; burning and 
smarting disappear and pressure is 
removed from sensitive nerves and 
painful joints. The Dr. Edison 
Cushion Shoe is glovelike in fit, 
being particularly graceful under 
the arch, which it supports in a 
natural position, 

Don't allow your feet to trouble 
you—try the Dr, Edison Cushion 
Shoe. It’s ideal. 

If you don’t know a Dr. Edison 
dealer, write us for name of one 
near you. Free Style Book on 
request. 


UTZ&DUNN Co 


180 Canal Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Makers of Women's, Misses’ and Children’s 
Fine Shoes 


ERS 


oa) 


= 
SLR 







Save 20% 
Lbreck? Fu: 


Buy your Furs by mail= 
larger assortment to se- 
lect from each Fur 
fuaranteed Big sav 
ing after Dec. 26th 

After Holiday 
For 61 


** 20% 
Discount” 
years Albrecht's Furs 
have been famous for 


styleand quality—send 
quick for 1917 Big Style 
_weok 183 - address 
rept. “D-3," enciosi 
8c postage. a 





EASILY LEARNED AT HOME 


COMPLETE TRAINING. 
Affiliated with The Central 
Catalog free 


NURSING 


Rates Low. Easy terms 
Hospital of Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 2239 Chestmut St., Philadelphia 








She sobbed—just once. Then she 
straightened herself, and went on with her 
| work for the Bellamy reception on the 
| morrow. Over all, stole the perfume of 
lthe raspberry turnover, bringing memo- 
ries in its train. 


i | Hector, meanwhile, settled himself in a 


shady corner near the hedge, where, un- 
seen himself, he could survey the gate and 
act Pen, in 
case of undesirables. There were a coupie 


so as watch-dog over Miss 
small garden table 
He placed the 
surveyed the 
moments 


of garden chairs and a 
on that particular site. 
the table, and 
turnover. It would be 
before it cooled sufficiently for consump- 
tion. As Hector knew, there is nothing 
| more desperately difficult to eat with com- 
| fort than boiling jam. 

| It was all very peaceful, very silent, but 


tray upon 


some 


for the singing of the birds. ~ 
Presently, across the quietude, came a 
throbbing sound—the beat, beat, beat of 
machinery. Hector recognized it for a 


motor cycle in the high road. 

Hector stiffened like a watch-dog on 
|the alert. His red hair, which 
|never would lie down, seemed to bristle. 
None of the Bellamy visitors ever came 


tousled 


on a motor cycle. 
The motor cycle whirled up to the gate, 
and the rider, who expressed haste in his 


actions, flung himself off. He tried the 
gate. It resisted him. He shook it so 
violently that Hector feared for its sta- 


| bility. It was quite within the bounds of 
| possibility that the stranger, who proved 
to be tall and broad and fair and every- 
thing, in short, that Hector admired, 
would vault its green bar. But there are 
limits set by the conventions, He shook 
the gate until the very foundations 
creaked, but he did not proceed further. 

Hector came to the conclusion that for 
Miss Bellamy, on her return, to find her 
gate prone would be a mistake. He called 
lout rudely: “Here, leave that alone, will 
you?” 
| The new arrival desisted, glanced about 
|him for the owner of the voice, and com- 
ing to the hedge, looked over. He stared 
down at Hector, and Hector stared up at 
him. The annoyance on the visitor’s face 
gave way to amusement. 

“T want to get in. What’s the matter 
with that old gate of yours?” 

“Can't it’s locked?” returned 
Hector with impertinence 

“Well, unlock it, Buttons.” 

“’Gainst orders. Much as my place’s 


*em.” 


you see 


worth to disobey 
The young man surveyed him 
instant, then, returning to the gate, 
a hand the bar, and 
vaulted over. 
“How’s that, Buttons? 


tor 
placed 
lightly 


an 


on topmost 





May I be per- 
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THE RASPBERRY TURNOVER 
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mitted to ask whose brilliant idea it was 
to lock that absurd little gate?” 
Hector remained silent. Looks were 


deceitful, he had been told, and the gentle- 
manly cracksman who flourished in Ro- 
was not unknown to real life 

notion, Buttons, to fortify the 


mance 

“Your 
house ?” 
Hector repudiated the suggestion. 

“I knew any old tramp could get in if 
wanted to. Miss Bellamy’s orders.” 
“Oh, Miss Bellamy. She is out, I pre- 
sume ?” 

His swept alertly over Hector’s 
preparations for comfort, taking in the 
leaves of the paper fluttering in the breeze, 
the half-finished glass of milk, the rasp- 
berry turnover, which still sent out a subtle 
The stranger’s glance lingered 
“It may sound droll 


he 


eye 


fragrance. 
upon the turnover 
to you, Buttons, but raspberry turnovers 
always make me feel sad.” 
“That’s queer,” said Hector, 
the stranger would go and leave him to 
enjoy the specimen that lay there cooling 
“Not all queer if you knew the 
facts of the case, Buttons. But to 
business. I must see Miss Bellamy.” 
“They out for the 
said Hector with gusto. “I’m 
The stranger meditated 
“How long have you been here, But- 


wishing 


at 
now 
day,” 


are whole 


in charge.” 


tons ?” 
“Six months—worse luck 
“Ah, then you would know if, 
that time, a cousin of Miss Bellamy’s has 


during 


been staying here?” 

“No relatives at all.” 

“You are certain?” 

The stranger looked baffled and disap- 
pointed beyond all reason. 

“I was told she had come here, that she 
was living here.” 

“No,” 0 knew 


nothing of Penelope’s relationship to his 


repeated Hector, wh 


employers. 


The stranger took a case from his 
pocket and abstracted a card, which he 
laid before Hector. 

“Perhaps Miss Bellamy will write to 
me to this address, Buttons. I am most 
frightfully disappointed.’ 

Hector, for some vague reason, felt 


sorry for him. He made a supreme effort 
to administer the only comfort he knew 
“Have a bit of my raspberry turnover 


before you go,” he said with cordiality 
“The ones you used to have can’t beat 
this.” 


The stranger smiled, and he was very 
handsome when he smiled 


“'Pon my word, Buttons, I believe | 
will. It may bring me luck. It’s a dis 
appointing world, Buttons. This time | 


thought I’d really tracked her.” 
“Her? Who?” 
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“The lovely lady who used to make the 
raspberry turnovers.” 

Hector, ready for his first big bite, de- 
sisted. A chill of doubt swept over him. 

“What's she like?” he asked hoarsely. 

The stranger kindled. To Hector, he 
looked like a Viking, with his bronzed 
face, fair hair, and the keen blue of his 
eyes in which rapier blades seemed glanc- 
ing at the moment. 

“She’s the most beautiful girl in the 
world, Buttons. Imagine, if you can, Cin- 
derella, and Queen Guinevere, and the 
Sleeping Beauty, and Helen of Troy, all 
rolled into one and each, individually and 
comprehensively, unfit to hold a candle to 
her—there you have her!” 


“Don’t know ’em— Cinderella, of 
course. Is she dark or light-colored— 
yours ?” 


“She has quantities of brown hair, But- 
tons, with a tinge of gold when the light 
catches it.” 

Hector’s hands were clasped convul- 
sively around his knees. Had he not seen 
just that effect in Miss Pen’s hair this very 
morning? But there were lots of girls in 
the world with brown hair 

“Blue eyes?” he asked, steadying his 
voice. 

“Brown, clear brown, with dark lashes, 
and very long.” 

Hector’s heart contracted. He wished 
they could have been blue—the eyes of 
that girl. 

The stranger had forgotten he was talk- 
ing to a small boy. He was smiling now 
as if at pleasant memories. 

“Tall, I suppose?” asked Hector. 

“Neither tall nor short, but just all she 
should be,” said the stranger, “slender and 
very upright, with a round white throat 
and a head set on it like a flower. And 
she’s every bit as good as she looks, But- 
tons—the sweetest, kindest, dearest girl in 
the world—and I’ve lost her.” 

“It's—my— Miss— Pen,” Hector told 
himself, dry-throated. If she went right 
away out of his life, it would not be worth 
the living. How was he to know? It was 
only guesswork on his part. Better say 
nothing at all, and the stranger would 
leave them in peace. He need not tell 
Miss Bellamy—easy to throw the card 
away—. Temptation shook him. 

A swift fiery jealousy seized him. She 

would love this stranger, since he was 
like a hero of romance. And he—Hector 
—would be left alone, with the Miss Bel- 
lamys always pursuing him with orders, 
and no Miss Pen to help him. It must be 
some other girl the stranger wanted; let 
him go and find her. 

Gerard Cronshaw rose to his feet. 
Under his jesting lay a disappoinment that 
was exceedingly bitter. He patted Hector 
on the back; then, thrusting his hand into 


THE RASPBERRY TURNOVER 
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rom page 54) 
his pocket, he brought forth a coin. The 
boy did not put out a hand to take it 


“I—I—don't want it 

“Nonsense.” 

“I'd rather not. 

The ugly, boyish face was very earnest 
It was blood money, but the stranger could 
not be expected to know that. Hector 
shook his head persistently, and the other 
put the coin down on the table. 

“Take it, Buttons, you're a good lis 
tener, and | fear I must have bored you.’ 


“And you're a queer little customer | 


with that tousled head, those honest eyes, 
and that hospitable soul of yours. Your 
manners will improve with time. I haven't 
eaten my share of the turnover because the 


lump in my throat wouldn't let me—the | 
. | 
So long, But- 


lump that sadness brings. 
tons, and good luck to you.” 

He vaulted the gate again, a gallant 
figure, the sun in his face. Another mo- 
ment, with a beat, beat, beat of machinery 
he would be gone. 

A convulsion shook Hector. He, him 
self, could keep Miss Pen, it is true, but 
her happiness, after all, mattered most 

He leaped upon the chair, and craned 
over the hedge shouting: “Hi, 
back!” 

The stranger looked around, waved his 
hand and went on. In another moment he 
would mount at the steep decline, and be 
out of reach, perhaps for ever. 

“Hi, come back! 
tically. He could not vault the gate and it 
would take too long to climb it. “Come 
back.” 

The stranger who had not yet mounted, 
wheeled his machine around and returned. 
Hector, leaning over the hedge, made the 
great sacrifice, speaking in jerks: 

“P’raps—it’s—my Miss 
looking for—sounds as if it might be 
she’s—she’s like that—and she’s here.” 

The stranger stared incredulously 

“Her name’s Penelope,” he said in a 
kind of hoarse whisper, the sword blades 
in his eyes again. And, in another mo- 
ment, he vaulted the gate, and landed just 
exactly in the path at Penelope’s feet, as 
she hastened out to ask what the shouting 
meant. 

Hector heard her voice, in a passion of 
rapture, say: “Gerard!” There was a sob 
in it, he remembered afterward. And the 
stranger, in a hoarse, muffled, unbelieving 
kind of way said: “Penelope!” and held 
out his arms. 

As Penelope crept into them, Hector, 
picking up the turnover, fled into the vege- 
table garden. There was a buzzing in his 
The turnover fell into the heart of 
a cabbage. Hector flung himself, face 
downward, upon the heart of another, 
and felt that life was empty, indeed 


head 
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hi, come | 


* shouted Hector fran- | 


Pen—you're 


| 
| 
lifferent. Never fails 


your 
winter 
into 
June 


ROTHER! Just get your 

fingertips imside a Mayo 10- 
rib garment and feel that fleeced 
inner surface. 


| 
| 
“Velvety,” say you. Right. Imag- 
ine how good it feels when the icicles 
hang from the house 10 inches to 


12 feet long. 


But the velvety hug of Mayo Under- 
wear is due to far more than its fleeced 
inner surface. Mayo has the same knit- 
ting that’s found in dollar underwear— 
ten ribs per inch instead of 8. 


You can easily prove that by putting 
a ruler next to the fabuc and counting 
those 10 ribs. 

Does that close, snug, 10-rib knitting turn 
winter into June? It does! Will it turn 
your winter into June? It az//! Get your 
Mayo Underwear before winter gets you. 


Men's Single Garments Men's Union Suits 


Boys’ Union Suits 
Those who prefer the old-style 8-1 garments will Gnd 
| Mayo &-tib lt te ear an excellent value 


| 


ITla 


Made from Mayo Yarn 





The same 10-rib knitting that’s 
found in dollar underwear. 


All dealers have Mayo Underwear or can very quickly get 
t for you 


THE MAYO MILLS, MAYODAN, N. C 








A ] F d C k Eight inches square 
nge 00 a Five inches high. 

I teach you to make them so other cakes. They bring 
$2.00 per loaf—profit $1.50. My methods are original and 
A recipe and particulars for stamp 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box D, Bay City, Mich. 
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New IDEAS FOR THE NEW YEAR 


| By GENEVIEVE STERLING 





10601—Tray Cloth. This charming de jocents. Sufhcient embroidery silk may be 
sign is to be worked with white in the eye had for 25 cents extra Perforated pattern, 
let-, solid-, and buttonhole-embroidery and including stamping materials, 10 cents 
French knots. Stamped Wit h silk, free for three 
on 12- by 16-inch white Pw 50-cent subscriptions. 
linen, it may : wa es 
be had for 20 > \ 10596 
|cents; stamp- eh =e ™ Towel End 
ed on 18- by net; ) to be worked 
24-inch white ~ in solid-, eye- 
linen, it may ; \) let-, and but 
be had for 30 > )) tonhole - em 
cents. Six . broidery. The 
skeins of em- : ) design stamp- 
broidery cot , js ed on 20- by 
ton to work 3S "4 30-inch huck 
may be had 7 y, aback, includ- 
for 15 cents - ‘ A : ) ing cotton to 
The _ perfo \ ’ “fas ‘ jj" work, may be 


an yy, 
rated pattern, includin ~ had for 40 cents or 

Z . 

ha stamping materials, ad stamped on 22- by 42 






costs 10 cents extra . - = inch Turkish toweling, 


This is the season when including cot 


HUAAS 


HONEY AND ALMOND 


Cream 


proves its greatest worth, for not only will 
it soften the skin that’s roughened by frosty 
winds, but’twill quickly restore the irritated, 
chapped and very sore skin. The delicate 
complexion will retain its charm of velvety 
smoothness and natural color by using the 
cream morning and night. 





ton, 55 cents 
Perforated 
pattern, I0 


cents, 


105909—Tea 

lor Receiving 
\pron—to be 

| worked in the 
| solid and the 





105907—Pil- 
low Top (il- 
lus. on p. 57) 

worked in 
outline- and 
thousan d- 
petal - stitch 
and French 
knots. Design 
stamped on 
17- by 21-inch 
white or tan 


seed - stitch 





|with button- 





| holing on the 
| edge. T he de- 






|sign stamped 
on 18- by 2!- 






| . 
inch linen 






finished lawn, ¢ 
including a 
lsufficient 


Let us send you free sam ple 8 of Liquid and Cold 
Cream, White now, enclose 2c stamp for postage. 


er everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt 
rice. Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds 
A id Cream in tubes, 25c. 


TRY HINDS CREAM SOAP 


Ideal for delicate com- 
plerions Trial size 


cake postpaid, 5« 


A. S. HINDS 
217 West Street 
Portland, Maine 








| amount of em t 
broidery cot 






crash, includ- 
ing back of 
same material, 


}ton to work, 






may be had 






ror 25 cent 





or the same 30 cents. Suf- 


. 
stamped on 18- by 2! XY ? ficient embroidery thread, 
inch fine white linen, \ ents Per 


| n, ] “ p extra, 25 cen . - 
|cluding sufhcient em Ne forated pattern, 10 cents. 


2) | 
SS broidery cotton to work ) 4 R } \ APRON [Con led or page 57] 
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10398—Baby Cap. This dainty design linen huck, embroidery cotton, and per- 


is to be worked in the thousand-petal- forated pattern may be had free for two 


stitch with the edges buttonholed. Design +o-cent subscriptions. 3 
stamped on 12- by 15-inch nainsook, in- H 
cluding embroidery cotton, 20 cents; Editor's Note New fancy-work bool if 
tamped on 12- by 15-inch cream-white with lessons on stitches for household H 

: 


A Daily Necessity 
For Children and 


Grown-ups 










SMALL 


to receive trifling wounds 


children are sure 






at playtime. It is best to apply 






at once an antiseptic ointment 





which contains the cleansing 






the soothing qualities of pure 





| properties of Boracic Acid and 


Vaseline,” 





I 97 PILLOW TOP 


Vaseline 





cashmere, including embroidery cotton, 30 linen, initials, scallops, and babies’, chil- S. Pat. Ort 
cents. Sufficient embroidery silk, 15 cents dren’s and women’s garments will be sent 
extra. Perforated pattern, 10 cents. for 2-cent stamp. Perforated patterns of , e 





Petroleum Jelly 











kvery toilet and medicine 


chest should contain *'V ase- 






line’’ Borated. It is helpful 





also for inflamed eyelids and 






any irritated membrane. 





Sold in convenient tin tubes 






everywhere at drug and 


general stores, Accept no 

























; substitute. 
-Vaseline— 
z= = es 
CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING 
‘¢ nie at i? 








«d 









5 State Street 


TO GIVEN 


You may feel that Fad 












10600—Baby Bib. The small figure is any article illustrated on page 56 or ov 
to be worked in outline-embroidery with this page may be had for 10 cents. Pos 
blue, pink, yellow or any other color de- age prepaid on all articles. Send che 
sired. Design stamped on white hucka- money order, or stamps by mail to McCal 
back,. including embroidery cotton, 20 Company, 236 W. 37th Street, New Yor 
cents; stamped on linen huck, including a City Patterns not carried by agencies 
sufficient amount of embroidery cotton to Miss Sterling will be glad to help 
work, 30 cents. Perforated pattern, in- with your difficultics if you will enclose 
cluding stamping materials, 10 cents. The a stamped envelope with your request. | 


P= afford to buy a car, but ou live 
Loa} in the country or qoun ander 10, 000 
-- you can get @ new 
1917 OVERLAND, 
without cost, as « 
reward for e few 

yj] weeks’ spare time 

? ae work in your own 
community. 40 autos already given Mee SUP Write ost Mest 


for my new easy plao-€ F ALDRICH, Mgr 














You will have the best of 


reasons to smile—-the flash 
of well-kept, naturally white 


teeth 


COLGATE'’S 


il you use 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 
Besid clean he teeth thor 
oughly, Ribbon Dental ¢ $3 so 
delicious t is pleasure 
and so safe that it has ec to | 


called A Dentists Dentifric 
You, too, should 


Sold « here 


tube sen -_ n famp 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. L. 199 Fulton St., N. Y. 
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Geraldine Farrar Says: 


mur SKI 


KOSMEO 


Cream & Powder 


i by thousands of the 


wma 


world’s most beautiful wome 

to kee} ve skin clear, tres! 
and velvety. Kosmeo Powder 
adheres we and i visible 
lhree shad flesh, whiteand 
brunett Pric cents at 
dealers or by mail postpaid 


of Koame 
Free Samples {{ 40°") 
Koemeo Face Powder with 40-page | 
book, ** Aids to Beauty mailed free 
e4 


cents for postage. | 


if you er 8 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham | 
30 W. Illinois St., 
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|rows of dishes, eac 
on the 
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Chicago | band, this lecture is all off.” 
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THE BRIDE’S REFRIGERATOR 


BRYANT 





By LULIETTEI 


her “Then, in the first place, I will ask you 
| 


1ood spoil, and 


proud of 


RS. BRIDE was very f 
new home in the country, a makes answer my 


‘bacteria.’ These little in- 





white Colonial house, at the very own question, 
edge of a pretty village isible enemies are present in all earth, all 
“I’m going to show you everything from air, all water, all food. They are most de 
garret to cellar,” she declared, o1 the first termined in their attacks on food. They 
lmorning of Uncle Will's visit. “You know do their best to consume it before we can 


We cannot prevent their 
deadly wort k 
altogether, but 
we can retard 
it, to a 
extent, 


this house has belonged to Jack’s family get achance at it 
for four gen- 
erations, so it 
is really in- 
teresting.” great 

Uncle Will 
admired “Bacteria 
flourish in 


heat and mois- 


everything, 
from the 
hand hewn 
rafters of the 


ture. Con- 
versely, the y 
languish in 
cold 


garret to the 
smoothly 
worn 
steps which led 


, dry air 
could 
keep our food 
cold enough 
dry 


stone lf we 


‘Things and 





keep nicely enough, it 
down here,” would last as 
she informed long as those 
him, when frozen mon- 
they had sters that are 
reached the BR rng - found in gla- 
bottom step. ciers. Since, 


“You see, I however, we 
don’t have to buy any ice at all; and that cannot keep our food perfectly cold and 
saves several dollars a month.” dry, we must simply do the best we can. 

“Hm-m-m !” Uncle Will’s rather And here in your cellar you are not doing 
doubtful comment, as he glanced at the the best you can.” Mrs. Bride moved un- 
] } i “Your cellar is cool, not cold: it 


h with its wire screen, 
thoroughly dry; the air 


was 


easily. 
fairly, not 
which circulates through it comes up from 


swinging shelves. He crossed the is 
floor, stepping on the clean planks 
laid for that and flo 


peered critically at the stone walls, 


dirt 
which rr and walls which cannot possibly be 
to strike a roof which affords 


millions of hiding places for bacteria.” 


were purpose, 


pok- germless, 


ing a curious finger into a crevice or two. 


Then he stopped and lifted one of the “But how can that affect my perfectly 
planks, looking at its under side. clean food ?” de I< nde d Mrs Bride 


“Warm air rises, cold air falls,” he pur- 
sued, “and the and falling air in 
this cellar passes through or around your 
And this air 
ust and germs.” 


Mrs. 


“Hm-m-m!” he said again. 
dry,” she added, 


” 


‘The cellar is very rising 


hastily; “nothing ever gathers mold 
“It is very dry and clean id in a constant current 


said Uncle Will, “but 


and a supposed authority on sanitation, 


for a cellar,” Tor 
physician, is bound to be full of d 
“Ee | kept things in covered jars,” 
Bride ventured. 
“All right for some kinds of food,” in- 
terrupted Uncle Will, “but things 
would spoil at once if tightly covered, and 


being a 


and your uncle, I’m going to exercise the 


privilege our relationship gives me, and be 


captious and disagreeable. You will kindly many 
that lowest 
lecture on food and its preservation.” 
“This cellar kept food well enough for 
all Jack’s murmured Mrs 


Bride, but she seated herself, obedie ntly. 


step while | deliver a 


sit on 
you would still lack the necessary low 
temperature. In the refrigerator, the ice, 


ancestors ! by melting, sends the temperature down to 


a low degree. The construction provides 
: ] 


for tl 
cold, from the ice to the bottom of the re- 


“I’m surprised at you!”—severely. “I le proper circulation of air It drops, 


thought you were a modern young house- 


hold-engineer, eager to grasp scientific frigerator, gathers warmth from the walls, 


If you think your great-grand- and rises to the top. The moisture, con- 
mother’s antiquated ways are good enough 


1 
TN thods 


densed by contact with the ice, deposits 


your up-to-date efficient young hus- its gathered impurities in the drip-pipe 


oO 


So, if your refrigerator is kept per- 


’ 


“Please go on,” begged Mrs. Bride, fectly clean and in good working order, 


When answering ads. mention McCALL’S | humbly. {Concluded on page 59] 
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your food has a constant current of cold, 
clean, dry air passing through it. There 
will be nothing but clean white porcelain 
floor and walls to contribute bacteria to 
that air—and there’s nothing more dis 
couraging to a healthy germ than to try to 
find a hiding place in seamless white por 
celain !” 

“T always thought cold foods were bad 
for one,” said Mrs. Bride 

“I’m not advocating the use of cold 
foods,” protested Uncle Will “I’m em 
phasizing the point of cleanliness, which 
should be uppermost in your mind in both 
summer and winter. Food doesn’t neces- 
sarily spoil because of heat, you must re- 
member. Butter and milk and lard and 
countless other food products spoil even 
in cold weather if too long exposed to 
the germs in the atmosphere. Of course,” 
he admitted, “in the summer time, there 
are many excellent foods which will not 





keep over a certain temperature; but in 
this season, it is a question of keeping} 
food germ-proof rather than heat-proof. 

“In conclusion, young lady, don’t be 
penny-wise and pound-foolish! You need 
a refrigerator, both for health and com- 
fort.” 

“My birthday’s next week,” said Mrs. 
Bride, demurely 

Uncle Will rose to the occasion nobly. 

“T'll buy you a refrigerator!” he de- 
clared, “then I'll know you have the best 
\ cheap refrigerator is the poorest kind 
of economy.” 


THE VERY NEWEST 
TRIMMINGS 


[Continued from page 4 | 


needle through the hole in the middle of 
the mold and carry the thread over the| 
edge. There are, of course, many other | 
methods of trimming a simple hat of this | 
fashion. For instance, a crocheted flower | 
like the Poiret rose could be substituted 
for the ribbon trimming A hat of this| 
kind is smart and serviceable, and one of | 
the most popular models this year for | 
everyday wear. 


I difors N if t nave ] lis to | 
trim, retrim, or make over, Mrs. Tobe 
will tell you how. This department will | 
contain, from time to time, clear instruc-| 


tions im every branch of home millinery: 
while letters submitting special problems 
vill be gladly answered by mail by Mrs 
Tobey, tf a stamped envelope is enclosed 
She will be glad to send directions for the 
Powret rose to anyone who has not al- 


read\ PECEWE d them 

















Write today for booklet, 
Treatment of Constipation,’’ using coupon 


below. 


Bayonne 





Does Your Complexion 


Barometer Register 
Fair or Cloudy P 


F you are well, it registers ‘‘fair.”’ 
If you are below par—if for 


example, constipation forces you 
to depend periodically on laxatives 
and cathartics, it is very likely to 
register “‘cloudy.”’ 


Nujol helps keep you free from constipation 
and from the laxative habit as well. It 
doés not upset the ordinary processes of 
digestion and assimilation. It does not 
irritate, but by internal lubrication facili- 
tates normal movements. In this way it 
promotes true health, the only sure found- 
ation of a good complexion. 


Your druggist has Nujol. Beware of sub- 
stitutes—look for the name Nujol! on bottle 
and carton. Sold in pint bottles only. 


‘6, 


The Rational 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Be 


New Jerse y 
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“THE RATIONAL FREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION”. Write your name 






and address 
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7. "SWEET BABEE*Nursinc Botte : 

tae WILKE BABY HEALTHY . : 
Wide Mouthed, Sanitary. Easily Washed . 
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[Continued f 


crossing the knees cause curvature of the 
spine, and that carrying books or burdens 
always on one side, or standing a bad 
throws the organs out of place. 


TRENGTHENING of the trunk mus- 
cles should begin in the cradle, with 
Pennadl to kick, roll, pull, and climb, 
| through many waking hours. Later, there 
| should be ladders and swinging rings to 
hang from, trees to climb, housework, ball 
games, tennis, and if possible, swimming 
and rowing. Corsets should never be 
worn by the girl in her teens for they 
veaken the trunk muscles. Besides, the 
girl who has had an efficient training from 
infancy will never feel any need of cor- 
sets either to 
hold her to- 
gether, or to 
overcome 
backaches, 
for, in the first 
place, her fig- ' 
ure will be | 
raturally 
shapely, and 


| posture, 
| 


in the second 
place, no back 
eaknesses 
will exist. 
Nerves of 
| endurance can 
be trained 
by regularity, 
an outdoor 
life, self-con- 
itrol, long 








hours of 

egular sleep, 
and a mini- 
mum of arti- 
ficial excite- 
ment and 
emotional 
strain. This 
training also 
begins in the 
cradle 
The pro- 
| spective mother can add to her own peace 
|of mind by making all the preparations 
[for confinement at least three months 
before the baby is expected, and by know- 
ing what to expect at that time. Many 
women in the cities now go to a hospital. 
This is preferable if there is a probability 
of complications—a matter on which the 
physician can advise—or if the home can 


THEIR Sil 


not provide the requisite cleanliness, quiet, 
| cood light, and a prompt response from 
ithe medical attendant. Hospitals are now 
springing up in rural districts, in the 
wake of the rural visiting nurses—and 
| these attend to such details as the nurse 
land equipment. Arrangements for ad- 
nscale, must be made weeks in advance. 








McCALL’S MAGAZINE 





Most mothers prefer, however, to re- 
main at home, and, in such cases, special 
preparations must be made. The physi- 
cian and nurse should be engaged three or 
four months beforehand. They should 
write out a list of the supplies the mother 
will need, and these should be purchased, 
approved, and placed where they are easily 
accessible at a moment’s notice, in the 
room reserved for the With 
these should be placed the mother’s wear- 
ing-apparel. This should include two or 
three short nightgowns reaching to the 
knees and unfastening their entire length, 
nightgowns, all convenient 
several pairs of very long 


occasion. 


several long 
for nursing; 
white stockings, new bed-slippers, and a 
short anda 
long kimono. 


| All these 
should be 

| sterilized and 

laid away in 

fresh _pillow- 

4 slips with a 


bag of laven- 
der, orris- 
root powder 
or dried 
sweet - clover. 
It is a good 
plan to re- 
serve one 
drawer of the 
dresser tor 
the mother’s 
wardrobe, one 
for the sur- 
gical supplies, 
and another 
for the baby’s 
things. 

The room 
the mother is 
to occupy 
should be 
sunny, well 
ventilated, 
and quiet. It 
should be as 
surgically clean as a hospital ward. Heavy 
draperies, carpets, upholstered furniture 
and other dust-holders should be re- 
The walls should be cleaned, 
woodwork and furniture washed with 
some disinfectant solution and the floor 
well scrubbed with hot soapsuds. The 
room should be kept sunned and venti- 
lated, and everything held in readiness 


moved. 


for the advent of the new-comer. 
Editor's Note.—If you wish further in- 
formation or if you need exercises for 
strengthening your muscles, write to Mary 
L. Read, Baby Welfare Department, Mc- 
Call’s Magazine, enclosing with your re- 
quest a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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| 
THE RASPBERRY TURNOVER| 
[Continued fr | 

Contact with the cool green leaves | 
presently calmed his brain. The romance 
of the affair thrilled him. He, Hector, | 
had been an instrument of Fate. The 
turnover of many vicissitudes obtruded 
itself again upon his vision. He stretched 
out his hand, and took a large, thoughtful 
bite and then another. Life seemed a little 
more tolerable after that. 

It was a long, long time before Pe-| 
nelope came to seek him. Happiness radi 
ated from her. In the distance, might be 
heard the beat, beat, beat of Cronshaw’s 
cycle going down the road. 

“If it hadn’t been for you, Hector, and 
the raspberry turnover 

“He'll take you away, Miss Pen?” 

Penelope looked into the boy’s smudged 
face and understood. 

“He’s coming back to-morrow morning 
to see Miss Bellamy, and soon, very soon, 
he’s taking me away, Hector 

“I guessed he’d be in a hurry.” Hector | 
spoke with an_ effort. Then, lying] : 
heroically, he added: “I’m glad, Miss Pen. | 
He’s—he’s—fine—like a Viking.” 

Penelope smiled, then a tear shook | 
from her lashes. 

“You’re coming, too, Hector. We 
couldn’t think of leaving you, our best | 
friend, behind. He, Mr. Cronshaw, owns | 
engineering works, big ones—and I told | 
him you loved tinkering about with ma- | 
chinery, and so you'll be trained to be a 
real engineer.” 

Hector gave a great sob. 

“Me?—an engineer ' — Oh — Miss— 
Pen!” 


FEEDING THE FAMILY 


| 

| 

| 
[Continued from page 28] | 
scale, and that the more she knows about 
the so-called values, the stronger and 
healthier will she and all the members of 
her family become. 

Here are some menus that may be 
absolutely relied upon by the beginner in 
dietetics. They are balanced and espe- 
cially planned for the winter months 





Breakrast: Raisins or dates, Whole (Irish) oat- 





meal, Popovers, ( or Stewed dried 
pears, Sausage balls, Ha shed potatoes, Toast, 
Coffee. | 
Luncneon or Supper: Lentil soup, Toasted | 


crackers, Apricots or cornstarch pudding; or 

Cream-of-Onion soup, Cheese wafers, Canned 
raspberries, Tapioca. 

Dinner: Thin tomato consommé, Rolled flank | 
steak with boiled potatoes, Buttered beets, 
Baked apples and gingerbread; or Beef and 
kidney pie, Mashed parsnip, Cabbage slaw, 
Chocolate gelatine, Plain cookies 


Remember always the idea of the bal- 
anced meal never depends on quantity, but 
rather on a scientific proportion of good | 
compounds, 
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garment made. 


and silk. Also in silk 


sizes and prices, 


2 N. Market St., Chicago 








Remember, 








ubens 


eeps Baby Well 


Babies and little children are sensitive to cold—warm 
clothing is essential to health. And the snug fitting Rubens, 
double thick over chest and stomach, is the warmest baby 
It keeps baby safely warm in all temperatures 
—comfortable in healthfully ventilated rooms and during the 
daily outdoor nap and outing. 


rp for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool, merino a 
and wool. Prices from 25c up. Sold 
direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, 


Also Union Suits 


with only ¢qwo buttons, for children up to 10 years. 
Made in cotton, all wool and merino from 75c up. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 

















a a Smooth, Firm, Fresh 
— Youthful Looking 


To dispel the tell-tale lines of 
age, illness or worry—to over- 
come flabbiness and improve facial 
—— is nothing quite so 


Powdered SAXOLITE 


a for wrinkles, crowsfeet, 
ete., beeause it 
*and tones ithe skin and 
onderlying ‘en. No ‘ 
Get an ounce package, A year’s su ription to McCALL’S 
follow the anole directione=see what just one appli- makes an ideal Gift at small « It i 
et cause it adds that ‘“‘pers I 


it serves as a reminder of the giver 






cation will do. 


A GIFT 


the past year f it 














same pleasure 





harm to ten- 
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Prize winners, or 


Cresoent Pouliry Farms Box 26 


7 throug! How many friends do 
BECOME . Birthday with ‘ons i #.. , ’ 
A NURSE MAGAZINE? We Will mail you free 
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many attractive & (ar be 
have trained th four colors (announcing the subs 
san of women in you will need or you ma find 
wn homes to carn to order your Gift Su rij 
a week as n 7 and Free Gift Card for ea 
“How I Became through the McCALL Pattern Ag 
> Waves 48 pages with Orders to begin with Januar n 
- experier 3 fore January Ist; to begin with 
tllustr amr oes free mailed before February Ist 
¥ GIFT SUBSCRIPTION BUREAU, The McCall Company 
The Chautauqua Schoo 236 to 246 West 37th Street New York City, N. Y. 
of Nursing 
304 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. | ’ 
gute Hemesorn XY | DON’T FAIL TO READ 
Grow 814. number of McCALL’S about MeCALL’S chang+ 
Keep | This affords an unusual opportur 
—_ your want an agent in every town Ad 
a DEPARTMENT OF AGENTS, « /o The McCall Company 
Des Moines, lows 236 to 246 West 37th Street New York City, N. Y. 
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One of our 





On Four Weeks’ Trial 


Yes, we will ship you on four weeks’ absolutely free trial, 


all freight prepaid, direct from our own factory, 


thirty-eight new styles of the highest grade Wing Piano or Player Piano. 


No Money Down — Freight Prepaid } Sepa Se tence 


way. Use it and enjoy it four fall we then, if you et 
pense. You alone are the judge. You will be © amaze Pat , +" 
on thesu; 


Valuable Book— FREE 


“The Book of oi Vsteabie pesorgtes Apous Pigees” 
gent free and prepaid ab - ¢ 7 
art catalog siso sent d *, o pr 
great Free Shipment ( Mle r at) rite ‘tod day — 


how to jodge piano qua! 
Wing & Son, (Est. 1868) —_ 





9th Ave. and 13th St. — (Establish: 
Dept. 2061 —_ 9th Ave. and 13th Street, Dept. 2061 Kew Yet, , Y. 
ase send me ee T Reo! f 
iow Yosh * yout Pt s = 3.£ nS is of your yh al ofte i 


Name 





w a" sth om direct price e 
perb Wing, guaranteed 40 years. Easy month|y payments or cash. Write now. —" 


Wi ina 











2-Quart, $2.00; West 
of Mississippi, $2.25. 
Other sizes and colors. 


“Use the Hot Water 
Bottle Until I Arrive” 


When suddenly taken ill, your water 
bottle will alleviate pain during the anx- 
ious moments while the doctor is on the 
way. In times of critical need a 


Whitall Tatum 


“SPECIAL” 
WATER BOTTLE 


(Maroon Rubber) 


is worth its weight in gold. It will not 
leak, because it is reinforced where the 
most strain comes. You can depend 
upon always finding the stopper with 
the bottle, because it is chained on. 

The two-year guarantee stamped on the bottle for 
your protection, the extra piece of rubber at the shoul- 
der, the strong rubber binding, the metal eyelet which 
permits bottle being hung up without cracking rubber 
—all these are mighty strong reasons why you should 
buy a Whitall Tatum “‘Special.’’ Sold by druggists. 


Write for free booklet on care of water bottles. 


If not obtainable at your druggist, write as. 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 
New York and Philadelphia 





228 Washington St., New York 
_——— = 


LL unwelcome hairs >- 

on arms or face re- a 
moved instantly with one 
application of this famous 
preparation, In Paris and New | 
York, famous beauties have used / 
it the past 75 years, with approval 
of physicians and dermatologists, 
Try it. SOc and $1 But refuse 
cheap, dangerous substitutes, 


X-BAZIN 


DEPILATORY POWDER 


If your druggist does not 
keep it, send direct to 


HALL & RUCKEL 
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LESSON 71] 


will need 





T is more than likely that your daugh- 
| ter’s wardrobe replenishing 
when she comes home from college or 
| boarding-school for her vacation l am 
yust too, that No. 7552 
is going to appeal to her very strongly, for 
but 


sure, the dress 


as 


not just a practical school frock, 


be 1S 
one which is smart enough for social 


| functions that do not 
| require real “dress- 

ing 
| The dress can be 


made in serge, 
broadcloth, gabar- 
dine, or any of the 
winter wool ma- 
terials; or in satin, 
isilk poplin, or taf- 
| feta if she wants it 
solely for formal 
weal The collar 


and tiny cuffs should 


be of contrasting 


material, either satin, 


moiré, flannel, or 
broadcloth for a 
wool dress, and the 
cartridge pleats 





should be faced at 

the top with the 

Same contrasting 

material. White or 

any color your 

daughter happens to 

| fancy, may be used. 

Some pretty navy 

blue serges are 

trimmed with mu s- 

tard color oralighter 

shade ol blue \ 

very pleasing touch 

|may be added to the 

lcollar and cuffs by 

the silk or wool em- 

broidery shown in 

Fig. 1 This is 

worked from Trans- 

fer Design No. 782, 

—} | price, 15 cents. As 

|i'the collar has a 

straight edge, it . , , . 

4 A 

could be made of RA 

fine embroidery edg- 

ing, and, in this case, 

might be detachable if desired 
|| When you have decided on | 

your material, get your pattern, <e 
|| No. 7552, which is to be had in Sy 
|| 4 sizes; from 14 to 20 years. The bn 
|| price is 15 cents. To make the 

dress like Fig. 1, size 16, will re- 

quire 43¢ yards of 42-inch serge 
|| and 2 of a yard of 27-inch flannel. oe 
}] There are other ways of ma- 2 
| king this dress. For instance, the he. 
| side sections on the skirt may be PRED 











A SCHOOL OR COLLEGE FROCK 


THE HOME DRESSMAKER 
By MARGARET WHITNEY 


gathered instead of « artridge-pleated ( Fig. 
2); but I am 
Sist on 


sure 
having the 
“smart” 


The large square collar is also 


your daughter will in 
for 
and everybody is wear- 


cartridge pleats, 

they are 

ing them. 

another possibility. 

is made with a guimpe, and 
the 


This dress 

ttach Sleeves to the guimpe 
to the dress | 
have planned to tell 
to make 
dress with the 
attached to 
uimpe. Use 
coarse net, China 
silk, lawn, or soft 
for the 


or 

vou how 
the 
sk eves 


the g 


percaline 
guimpe. White is 
pre ferable to dark 
c which 
l 


( lors, are 


ikely to soil the 


derwear 


B 
ABpoutl 
Be lore 
the 


CAREFUL 
CUTTING 
cutting out, 
pin on 
the 
will not slip out of 

Place the 
with or 


pattern 
material so it 


position 
pieces one 
three crosses, except 
the collar, 
on a lengthwise fold 
and the 

ieces with a line of 


straight 
remaining 


four large circles on 
the line 
of the material. The 
cuffs be 
] laced Ie nethw ise or 
the 
with 


lengthwise 
may 


and 
collar 
laid on 
fold. It 


iS most important to 


cCTOSSW1S€ 
straight 
cross 1S 


One 


a crosswise 


working 
perforations before 
removing the pat- 
tern. Mark them 
with tailor’s tacks. 
No pattern is 
given for the nar- 
They are 


mark your 


row belts 
strips of the 
three and 
to be 
inches when 
the strip with 
t side inside, stitch along the 
cut then turn right side 
out and press flat both the folded 
and the Use a 
damp cloth and a moderately hot 


made from straight 


cut about one- 


ge, 

quarter 
one-quarter 
Double 


inches wide one 
} and 
finished 


otal 


Pe | 


edge ae 


seamed ¢ dges 


iron for pressing. 


s Jed on bade 62) 
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A SCHOOL OR COLLEGE FROCK 


PuTTING THE Dress ToceTHer.—Begin 
by closing the seams of side-fronts and 
side-backs. Baste with notches matched, 
and stitch along line of perforations. The 
shoulder seams can not be stitched until 

the panels are 
attached. 
Therefore, the 


next step is to 
attach the 
lower to the 
upper side sec- 
First 
underface the 


tions. 


upper edges of 





i | 
sie the sides with 
| the contrasting 
material. The 
, underfacing 
: should be, at 
least, three 
FIG, 3—HOW TO MAKE inches deep and 
Ti CARTRIDGE PLEATS 


the lower edge 
of it must hang 
free unless you can slip-stitch it invisibly 
on the wrong side of the side sections. Ii 
your material is heavy 
wool, you will probably be able to manage 
it successfully, but if it is silk or satin, let 
it hang free. It will fall naturally into 
place in the organ-pipe folds. 

It is easy to make the cartridge pleats 
(Fig. 3), provided you did not forget to 
mark the small circles on both the upper 
and lower sections of the sides. Simply 
tack each pleat into position with cor- 
responding circles together, having the 
edges even at the sides. Use small stitches 
to tack the pleats to position and use silk 
the same color as the material, so that the 
stitches will not be conspicuous. The 
stitches should be as neat and firm as pos- 
sible. The lower edge of the upper sec- 
tion hangs free below the point where the 
pleats are tacked to it. This edge should 
be bound. 

Now you are ready to 
panels. Fold under the side 
these along the small circles, lap 
over edges of sides of dress as notched, 
and stitch three-eighths of an inch from 
folded edge. Leave the left side of the 
ront free for an opening from the double 
small circles to the shoulder. Close the 
right shoulder. 

At either side of the front panel, the 
ends of the sashes should be inserted be- 
tween the panel and side-front with upper 
edges at single large circles. The sashes 
are tied at the center-back when the dress 
is completed. 

For finishing the opening at the left 
side (Fig. 4), use seam binding, doubled 
along the under side, and laid flat along the 
panel and neck-edge. Finish the armhole- 
edge in the same way. It may be neces- 


Serge or some 


attach the 
edges of 


single 


sary to slash the armhole-edge in order 


to have it lie flat Fold the edge under 
three-eighths of an inch. Sew snap fasten 
front opening, lapping 
edge just 


ers all along the 
the shoulder over so that the 
meets the seam, 

The lower edge of the dress should be 


underfaced with a three-inch false hem. 


Tue Guimpe AND S.teeves.—Join the 
shoulder and underarm sean 
and hem the front edges, 
under at the small circles. 
lower edge at large circles to form a ca- 


is of gui npe 
turning them 
Turn under the 


sing through which an elastic or tape is 
run to finish the waistline. 

The pattern of the guimpe is perforated 
to show where the facing is applied around 
the armhole-edge. Face the edges with 
the dress material according to these per- 
forations, then make the sleeves and sew 
them to the guimpe with double notches 


matching, and with single notch in top of 


sleeve at shoulder-seam. If there is any 


fulness at the top, it may be eased in 


Line the cuff and sew to the lower edge 
of sleeve, as notched, with back edges meet- 
ing at the pleat. Line the collar and sew 
it to the neck-edge of the guimpe. Lay 
the collar on the 
guimpe with right 
side up and cen- 
ter at center-back 
of guimpe and 
with notches 
matched. Stitch 
three-eighths of 
an inch from the 
edge, turn under 
the edges, and 
finish with a flat 
binding. Roll the 
collar as shown 





in the figure il- 

lustration, so that 

i FIG. 4—THE OPENING AT 
it sets well * -- ane af 
around the neck WITH NARROW RBINDIZ 

AND SNAP FASTENERS 


Some flannel 


collars are mad 


inlined: but if the collar is embroidered, 


e 


it is preferable to line it with thin China 
silk so that the stitches on the wrong side 
will not show. A satin collar should also 
be lined with thin silk. 

For the embroidery, silk or wool in 
be particularly effective 
worked by any 


two colors would 
The simple design can be 
an experienced 
embroiderer to fi llow the easy stitches 


in this kind 


one, as it does not require 


which are taken s¢ parate ly 
embroidery 


Editor's Note.—lWrite to Mrs. Whitne 
concerning any diff fy you may have in 
selecting designs or materials for your 
winter “a d be, ai d she rai ill he tlad to 


assist you tf you will enclose 


self-addressed envel pe f r her re ply 





SAVE Money!) 


Our Book of Midwinter Bargains contains 72 
pages of wonderful money-saving opportuni- 
ties. In this book we offer you Special Bargains 
in White Goods and also show you advance 
Spring styles in wearing apparel at rock-bottom 
prices. If you appreciate real values, you 
can’t afford to be without this book. We pay 
all mail or express charges on your purchases 
from us and guarantee to satisfy you or refund 
your money. Write to-day and ask for Cata- 
logue No. 76 M,. 








A Blouse with Chic Cape Collar 


2M 10. Dainty Blouse of charmingly effective 
style, made of good quality washable white Voile. 
This pleasing littie model is cut with fashionable 
blouse fulness, and ite chief feature is the deep, grace- 
ful cape collar of all-over Swiss embroidery prettily 
edged with Val. lace. The blouse fastens with fancy 
pearl buttons and has long sleeves with lace-trimmed 
cuffs. Comes in white only. Sizes 32 to 46 


Bust. Special Midwinter Value; mail or * $i. 00 


express charges prepaid 











2M12. An Exceptional Value. Dainty little 
Blouse of dressy, attractive design made of sheer 
white weshable Voile. The front is elaborated with 
insertions of Val. lace in Filet pattern. panels of 
Swise embroidery and clusters of fine tucks. The 
deep sailor coliar is of all-over Swiss embroidery 
trimmed with lace to match front The sleeves and 
shoulders are trimmed with veining and biouse 
fastens in front with Ne arl buttons. White 


7B yk pees Ff 
BELLAS HEss&© 


WASHINGTON, MORTON 4&4 BARROW STS 








| NEW YORK CITY. N.Y. 
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The Right 
Bran Dish 


Pettijohn’s is made as doctors 
want it. They want the bran in 
flake form to double its effect. 
They want it hidden in a dainty, 
so people won't omit it. 

Daily bran is essential to right 
living. Even good cheer demands 
it. Good complexions too. 

For one week, start each day with 
Pettijohn’s. See how you like those 
days. Then drop it if you can. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 
At grocers—I 5c per package. 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. 25c per package. 


The Quaker Oals @mpany 


Chicago (1410) 




















Wet Feet the Only 
Discomfort If You 
Give Him LUDEN’S 


After playing out- 
doors without ‘‘over- 
shoes"—the children 
need Luden's. Quick 
relief from coughs and 
coloring—no 


colds NO 

narcotics 

In ‘* Yellow Box’’—5e 
Wm. Hi. Laden 


MENTHOL COUGH DROPS 
NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That. 
I make myself hear, after being deal for 25 years, with 
hese Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night 








They are periectly comfort 
able. No one sees them. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address Medicated Ear Drum 
Pat. Nov. 3, 1908 
GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
13 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


Free Trial 


" 
moths, mice, dust and 
damp Finest Xmas 
« wedding gift 
— Factory Prices 15 days’ free trial 
Write for new catalog with reduced prices. Postpaid free 












| New Low 


linto each, 





Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 62, Statesville, N. C. 











MANAGING 


By E. 


NGLISH cooks have always excelled 
E in making “savories” from the left- 

overs of the day, and with the aid of 
a “trifle of butter, and an egg or so,” in 
changing the unpromising odds and ends 
to new forms, quite good enough for the 
main dish of luncheon, or “High Tea.” 
Here are some left-overs that all house- 
wives will be glad to adopt from their 
English sisters’ receipt-book. 


PoacHEep Eccs, NumBer One.—Make a 
simple sauce with one-half cupful of boil- 
ling water, two or three tablespoonfuls of 
any meat-gravy or broth, and salt and 
pepper to taste. Put the ingredients into 
a saucepan over the fire, and just as boil- 
ing begins, thicken with one tablespoonful 
of flour, rubbed smooth in a little cold 
water. Boil a minute, and add one-half 
tablespoonful of butter. Pour over a dish 
| of carefully poached eggs. . 


: a , 
| PoacHep Eccs, Numsper Two.—Mince 


|}and mix carefully any scraps of cooked 
| beef, ham, or chicken—even corned beef, 
or chipped beef is admissible. Heat in a 
saucepan, after moistening with a little 
| water; add a beaten egg, and a little melted 
butter. Season well with salt, pepper, and 
|a little chopped onion if the family like the 
| flavor. This makes a stiff, rich mince that 
|may be placed on the platter as a layer 
under the poached eggs, or may be dropped 
by spoonfuls around them 








Oxrorp Bakep Eccs.—Break one egg 
at a time, and drop it on a buttered plate, 
taking care not to break the yolk. After 
the dish is full, sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per and drop small bits of butter here and 

| there between the eggs. Then scatter fine 

lcracker-crumbs over the whole, at last 

adding a few drops of cream. Place ina 
hot oven until the whites are set, and 
crumbs brown. 


Bakep Eccs with Meat.—Make a hash 


of chopped ham, veal, chicken or mutton, 


adding fine bread-crumbs, and moistening 
with milk. Cover the dish or pan with a 
| layer of this mixture, make hollows here 
and there, and drop a carefully broken egg 
Place in a hot oven until the 
are set, and a slight 
Serve before 


whites of the eggs 
forms over the hash. 
to cool 


crust 


it has a chance 


ENGLISH ScRAMBLED Eccs.—Break the 
eggs one by one into a shallow bowl. Put 
a small piece of butter in the saucepan. 
When it is hot, pour in the eggs. Stir 
constantly for just three minutes. Longer 
cooking will make the scramble tough and 
hard. Sprinkle with salt and pepper to 
taste, and serve at once, while piping hot, 
|on crisp, freshly buttered toast. 
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Epicure Eccs.—Break eggs and heat 
butter in saucepan just as in preceding 
receipts. Just before pouring eggs into 
the saucepan, put in a few peas, asparagus- 
tips, stewed tomatoes, sliced onion, or any 
kind of meat-scraps, well minced. Some 
left-over gravy, broth, or bouillon added, 
or still better, two or three tablespoon- 
fuls of rich cream, will give “body” to the 
dish, and make it worthy of its name. 


Potato Fritters.—Season a pint of 
cold mashed potatoes with one egg. Beat 
the yolk and drop it in, and add enough 
flour to make a stiff batter. Beat the 
whites into a dry foam and lightly fold 
into the mixture, adding one teaspoonsful 
of baking-powder. Drop by tablespoon- 
fuls into very hot lard. 


Famity Loar.—Collect the scraps of 
cold meat and run them through the meat- 
chopper. Season with salt, pepper, and a 
little onion, and moisten with an egg, ma- 
king a smooth, soft hash. Butter a small 
baking-dish. Take a cupful of cold boiled 
rice or hominy and line the dish, sides and 
bottom. Put in a layer of the hash, over 
which sprinkle small bits of butter. Add 
another layer of the cereal. Last comes a 
laver of fine bread- or cracker-crumbs; 
drop butter lavishly over it, ending with a 
dash of cream, and bake in a moderate 
oven until brown and crisp. When done, 
garnish with parsley and serve hot. 


ENGLISH Pepper-Pot.—Take the ends 
of the short cut, or tenderloin steak, the 
bones of sirloin, and bones from rib- 
roasts and any remnants on hand, of beef, 
veal, mutton, or lamb. Place in a soup- 
kettle, and cover with water, and proceed 
in the usual way to make into strong stock. 
On the day you want your soup, buy a 
one-half-pound piece of lean veal. Stew 
it in just enough water to cover it. When 
thoroughly done, take out of water, let it 
cool, and then cut it into very small dice- 
shaped bits. Pour the stewing-water into 
the stock, and add more water, if neces- 
sary, to make the required amount. Now 
season very hot with pepper, add salt to 
taste, drop in some sliced onion, but skim 
it out when flavor is extracted. Just be- 
fore serving, thicken the soup very slightly 
with one teaspoonful of corn-starch dis- 
solved in cold water, and at the very last, 
stir in the chopped veal and serve. 


An Enciisn Hopcepopce.—Cut into 
small pieces and place in the bottom of an 
earthenware pot all the scraps of cooked 
or stewed meat. To this add alternately 
a layer of potatoes and onions, cut fine, 
and seasoned, another layer of meat, and 
a last layer of potatoes. Add stock and 
seasoning, and cook in the oven for hours. 
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THE INFINITE PREMIUM 


[Continued 


“All but missed you,”- commented Con- 
nors. “Glad I didn’t, though you must 
be wondering why I looked you up.” 

Hartley encouraged with a nod. 

“I’m not driving for the Homeside 
Hospital any more. I’m up in X”—he 
mentioned a well known city on the Hud- 
son. “Been there a week and this was my 
first opportunity to get down. Mr. Hartley, 
there’s a woman up there, brought in the 
night of your accident. Nurses and all 
are curious about her. It seems a friend 
of one of the staff doctors picked her up 
on the road. She’s all right, but her 
memory is gone; aphasia, they call it. The 
doctor is especially interested in such 
cases. But the point is, Mr. Hartley— 
My excuse for coming to you is— Well, 
when they brought her in—when they 
brought her in, she had on one bronze slip- 
per.” 

“God !” 
the breaking edge. 

“Of course, other women wear those 
There's 


Hartley’s voice quivered on 


pumps; they are. the style now. 
not even any guarantee that this woman 
was in an accident—because if she was, 
she miraculously escaped unhurt. But her 
clothes were torn, and her hands and knees 
bruised, they tell me. And I figured that 
it is just possible she might be your wife. 
She might have been overlooked by those 
half-drunken joy riders, have come to 
after you were taken to the hospital, and 
crept up the bank on her hands and knees. 
I figured—” 

But Hartley seemed to leap from his 
chair. His hat he crushed on his head 

“Come!” was all he said to Connors. 

The journey was practically wordless. 
Even when they entered the hospital 
grounds, they said nothing. And Connors 
it was who explained Hartley’s presence, 
Hartley, himself, merely confirming things 
with a nod. 

It had been one long agony of patience 
—the journey—wherein every throb of the 
heart had hurt. But as the house surgeon 
led him away and they came to the door 
behind which fate either mocked or smiled, 
a great, unbearable fear invaded the most 
secret recesses of his being. If it shouldn't 
be she! If it shouldn’t 

For an instant, he seemed to go blind. 
He did not see the doctor open the door. 
The next, he found himself gazing di- 
rectly into the eyes of Ruth. 

“Ruth!” White with a fury of tender- 
ness and joy he rushed to her. “Ruth!” 

3ut she shrank away from his clasp, 
and the blank look in her eyes stayed him. 

“Ruth!” he pronounced again, with such 
an agony of pleading, it pierced even the 
armor of her forgetfulness. 

“Would you like to know my secret?” 
She laughed a little. Then suddenly her 
manner changed. “I’ve come back from 


. . : . 
seeceeorens Vo seeesereceee 


she whispered vibrantly and | 


leaned toward him as if bending across 


the grave, 


footlights to see that her message carried 


“I’ve just come back to life. Do you know 


why ?” 








} vesture F dist ion. her 
In a gesture of distraction, | hand . Dromedary Co- 
brushed her forehead Tears began to | | 
. 7 : oe JW coanut makes most 
swim in her eves. Do you know why? n 


che rey ated. “0 you do, tell me, Please, | delicious cakes and 
please tell me! It was a wonderful rea- 
son, and ] had to ] ad to' come back 


pies is because it is 
made by mew processes 
that give it the fresh, full 
flavor of the kitchen-grated 
cocoanut. 


Can't you help me to remember? Can no 
one help me to remember !” 

The hardest nature would have found 
itself moved by that appeal. Hartley gave 
one hoarse sob, and was not in the least 
ashamed. 

“You came back because—because 
“Because you 


he hurried the conclusion 
knew | wanted you.” 
This was the nearest he could come to 
reaching forth a helping hand into her | 
darkness. He trembled as he spoke. But | 
she, to their surprise, suddenly shed her| 
tragic mood 
“Oh, no!” Laughter bubbled to her lips. 
“Oh, no!” 
But Hartley would not recognize her 





New standards of cocoanut delici- 


Ousness, convenience, economy and 
fresh keeping qualities are set by this 
new cocoanut in its round ‘‘ Ever- 
lighter mood Sealed ’’ 
“You came back because you knew I 


Ruth, dear 


package. Try Dromedary 
Cocoanut once and 
could not live without vou! you'll never go back 
est—” to the ordinary dry, 


Once more she seemed to waver be- over-prepared kind. 


FREE 
Cookie-Cutter 


Send us a dime and we will 


tween two worlds, and Hartley paused. 
But almost at once the veil of forgetful- 
ness enshrouded her again. * 

“Oh, no,” she denied again and laughed 
“But I like to hear you say that. Queer 
isn't it—the way women are?” She was 


mall you a “one-cake” 


package of Dromedary Oo 
coannt, enough for a aire 
softly confidential. “Romance is filigreed _ company cake," and & 
about their hearts. 

Hartley did not notice that another had 
joined them, so intent was he. And he 


you give dealer's name, 
we will include a Ite 
Dromedary Cookle - Ontter 
and a beek of chelce cocea- 
nut recipes. 


didn’t need the sharp command of the doc- 





THE HILLS BROTHERS COMPANY 


tor who was especially interested in such | 
Dept. 23 375 Washington Street, New York 


cases, that he keep on talking. He seemed 
suddenly to be endowed with the gift of 





tongues ¥ 
“And hidden inside a man’s.” He save! M wil I. Wonderful 
back confidence for confidence He dared | r. ison S Phonograph 
| 


to take her hands in his. And when she 


left them there quiescent, he murmured Only 










further: “And why not?—when it’s the | 
nts - na soul there is in us, the $ = 
laveniy aichemy that transmutes our 

After 





days. Romance: it’s the wisp of hair for 
y 1 ; A 
which we'd lay down our lives. Ruth, my Free rial 
love, I’ve a small bronze slipper. I may} Yes, you may keep 
thie new Edison — 

Th omag A Edison's 


not be a knight, and you no Cinderella 
but may I not fit it on? And if it fits 
will you let me carry you off ?” 





your ch 
< *, too, for only $1. Pay the 
| balance at rate of only a few cents a day, Try the New Edison 
in your own home before you decide to buy, Send no mone y 
down. Entertain your friends with your favorite records 








“Shall 


She seemed t be considering New 

: . ' onsid ng For Our Edison Book, Send yo 
59 , ‘ , ; Write Today name and address for our new eca’e. * 
] she appe ale a to the doctors pictures of the New © phonographs. No obligations. 
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“IT would,” the elder spoke 


“But the slipper may not fit.”. She was 100 ANNO NVitatiONs $3 
; » le > Tw P elopes f each tr ; 
piquantly demure. Two Envelopse far coc. Posts 


rth Announcements, 2icdoa. Writefor 
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These 
Club 
Feet 

Made 

Straight 
in Four 
Months 


Annabel! Williams was born withClub 
Feet. After other treatment had failed, 
her mother brought her to the McLain 

Sanitarium, January 17, 1916, at 11 years of 
age. Four months later they returned home 
happy. Read the mother’s letter. 

“I took Annabell home, on May 19, 1916, with 
two straight and useful feet. Today she runs 
and piays as any child We can’t say enough 
for the McLain Sanitarium and will gladly 
answer all letters of inquiry.” 

Mrs. Morgan Williams, Higbee, Mo. 
This deformity was corrected without 
plaster paris or general anaesthesia, 


FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


This private institution is devoted to the 
treatment of children and young adults 
afflicted withClub Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
Spinal Diseases and Curvature, Hip Dis. 
ease, Bow Legs, Knock Knees,Wry Neck 
etc. Our valuable book, “Deformities and 
Paralysis,” with Book of References, free, 


The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 
944 Aubert Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 





for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


Don't fail to use Cresolene for the distressing, and often 
fata) affections for which it is recommendec 

It is a simple, safe, effective and drugless treatment 
tops the is of Whooping Cough 


USED WHILE You SLEEP 
Established 1879 





Vaporized Cresolene paroxys! 
and relieves Spasmodic Croup 


In asthma it shortens the attack and ensures comfortable repose 


at once 


The air carrying the antisept vapor inspired with every 
breath, makes breathing ea soothes the sore throat, and 
stops the cough, a ring restful night 


1 complications of Scarlet 


is a valuable aid in the treatment of 


Cresolene relieve the br h 
Fever and Measles and 
Diphtheria 

Cresolene’s best recommendation ts its 37 years of success- 
fal use. Send us postal for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by Druggists 
Try Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated throat, 
composed of slippery elm bark, licorice, sugar and Cresolene, 
They can’t harm you. Of your Druggist or from us lc in stamps, 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 62 Cortlandt St., New York 


or Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 















The Ideal Xmas 
Present for Baby 


is a **Rock-a-Bye’’ Baby Swing 
Babiesdon 't crywhen in a Rock 
aye. Every move of their little 
bodies "sways the swing and keeps 
them interested They get ex 
ercise. They're kept off the cold 
floor and out of dirt They can't 
get into m hief, pick up things 
from the f which might prove 
dangerous © fail out and hurt 
themselves 

The Rock-a-Bye Raby Swing is 
made of heavy washable duck on 

: stee! frames t bas re 
inforced strap hangers and screw 
hook Can be hung i doo 
way, from porch ceil 
branct 

Get a Rock-a-Bye for your 

baby this Christmas. 
Send $1.00 now and if you 
don't think it's the greatest baby 
entertainer ever we will return 
your money without question or 





wv free catalog of 
useful articles for women 
and childre 
PERFECTION MFG. CO. 
2707 _N. Leffnewell Ave, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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her return 
fierce intake of the breath he muttered: 





| half led, halt 


f men 
[Cor é 


Hartley bowed above her hands and 
them. While 


brushed his forehead with 


| they waited for the slipper, no one spoke. 


gut when they handed it to him, he 
dropped upon his knee. Like 
knight of old, he slipped it on her foot. 


And when it fitted, his eyes searched hers; 


a ver itable 


but all she said was: 

“How pretty!” 

Then she turned her foot this way and 
that, daintily, gracefully, while the men 
looked on in static silence. 

“It fits,” spoke up Hartley, calling back 
her mind. “It fits as well as Cinderella’s. 
You haven't forgotten the fairy tale—have 
you? Shall I call my coach and six ?— 
for home? Home !—Ruth.” 

“Home?” Her voice was questioning, 
eager, vibrant as an answering echo, and 
“Home? 

\nd it came about as easy as all that. 
She did not demur. And although, ordi- 
narily, Hartley would have been gratefu 


as indeterminate. 


for the matter of fact way it was settled, 


was too intent on the delicate 
business of keeping her keyed to a happy, 
unresisting passivity, to give heed to any 
contretemps he placed himself in. 

\s he helped her into a linen dust coat 
that appeared from some- 
where, the brooding tenderness in his eyes 


One would 


miraculously 


was a wonderful thing to see. 
have felt, at once, he was returning with 
something infinitely precious. And he was! 

But still there were stirred depths of 
turbulent rebellion not far beneath his 


gratitude. For an instant, just as they 
were entering the doctor’s car—the latter 
was to take them home—he bared his 
agony. Ruth had once more referred to 


from the grave, and with a 


” 


That this should be! 
commented the doctor. 


~~ 0d ! 


“Wait,” “T don't 


| want to raise your hopes exactly, but fa- 
| miliar surroundings often act like magic.” 


“You think 

—— may be.” The doctor nodded. 

How eagerly Hartley clutched at that 
straw of hope, not even he realized. But 
when the car stopped at their door and he 
Ruth into her 


carried, own 


| room, time seemed to reach into eternity. 


| thought 


They waited—waited 
She looked about her 

her lips. 
“T’ve 


A smile curved 


1 9 . 
come back her eves gazed 


happily, wonderingly into theirs. “I’ve 
come back from—” 
But that was as far as that train of 


from her nebulous world carried. 
Again, she looked about her. It was in- 
dawning reason in 
doctor. Hartley 

clamoring 
pulses to note the Her 
face before him, the ring of her voice '!— 


teresting to watch the 
at least, for the 
with his 


her eves, 
was too concerned 


steps of the issue 
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and a wordless prayer went forth from 
his heart and mind. 

“Why, why!” Now with frightened de- 
light she began to glimpse the world of 
reality. She put out a hand and touched 
her husband on the arm. “Why, why!” 
And as those two little breaths escaped 
her again, her hands went to her breast, 
then her head. Followed a moment wherein 
a torturing look of fear crept into her 
eyes, but reason with it. 

“Tom—what is it? 
voice was like the look in her eyes. 
safe. I remember—” 

But smothered by 
what she 
his heart 
hers. 

“Hush!” he whispered with a groan of 


We're here!” her 


“We're 


Hartley’s lips was 
remembered. Crushed against 


was the frightened beating of 


joy. “Don’t think! Don’t remember! 
We're here—thank God !—together.” 
But memory is a mighty wave. It 


rocked her so that Hartley shuddered, too. 
And he did not even know with what en- 
dearments he brought her comfort. That 
he was most lavish with them was reflected 
by the amused twinkle in the doctor’s eyes 
as he made an unseen exit. But Hartley 


did not see him going. In one of those 
God-sent moments of revelation, when 
faiths and longings and desires are con- 
verted into articulate thought, he was 


flinging old convictions to the winds. It 
was with a husky croak in his voice that 
he whispered: 

“We've got to forget that. We'll efface 
it from our minds. Right now we'll do it, 
and go back—go back, Ruth, to the very 


moment before. You were asking me then 


why I—” 

“Hush!” Her 
his lips. A sudden 
pervaded her whole manner. “There’s all 
the time in the world to go into that. But 
this won't keep, now that I’ve remembered 

remembered all.” 

“Tom, dearest!” her voice was vibrant 
with the quality that demands surrender. 
“Il think even you will walk in awe before 
the glory of the future. Tom, I had a 
reason for dragging myself, inch by inch, 
and foot by foot, to safety. I had to live. 
I couldn’t die. I—I wouldn't that 
other life which God was giving to my 
And now make any differ- 
ence why you—why I—” she did not finish 
this, but added softly: “What comes to us 
is the answer to that problem—that little 
life.” 

“Ruth!” his lifted itself out of 
his heart of hearts. But long before this, 
for Hartley, had the problem of human 
relations been resolved; for it was really 
no problem at all but a sensing of the 
fragrance of life. The heart, as a rule, 
makes up its mind long before the head 


fingers pressed against 


sweet abandonment 


with 


care. does it 


voice 


di rcs, 
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THE Line GOLD GOD 


[Continued from page 23] 


“It is beautiful,” he replied, “but I have “But you said—you said—” | 


something more beautiful, more wonder- pered into his buttonhok 

ful, to fill my heart and mind. It is a “You precious little goose!” he whis- 
vision that has filled my dreams, both pered. “Why, Betty, little girl, there has 
waking and sleeping, for the past four never been anybody in the world but you!” 
months.” And then, suddenly, the ocean became 

“Yes, you have told me about it,” I a sea of sparkling jewels, and this old 
said coldly. “Isn’t that a fat pelican on Island of Rosario just a bank of rose- 
that jagged rock!” tinted clouds. 

“It has been a very precious vision,” he Hand in hand, quite shamelessly, we 
went on. “A vision of a little girl just went back to the camp at last to hunt up 
big enough to fill a man’s heart and home Daddy: and he was so dear! He not only 
and life completely. She is the was not a bit astonished—I don’t know 

“It is a fat pelican—” I began, and what Teddy had ever told him—but he 
then, at the hurt look in his eyes, | took a had been quietly looking up Jack and his 
fresh grip on my courage. “If it is abso- record and his grandfathers and every- 
lutely necessary to your happiness to talk thing. 
about her, go on, Lieutenant,” I said, and “So 1 am to lose my little private sec- 
tried to smile at him, but my lips twitched. retary!” said Daddy dolefully. But his 
“I know it by heart, you know. She has cyes were shining. Suddenly, I remem- | 

e loveliest hair—” bered that cablegram. 

“The loveliest hair in the world!” he “Jack,” I cried, “what did that rascal 
cried. “Just a mass of shining brown Teddy cable you, anyway?” 
curls that make my fingers tremble to play He pulled a rumpled sheet from his 
with them, and rumple them about. Her pocket and spread it out on the desk be- 
eyes are deep wells of truth, that change fore us. Daddy and I bent over it. 
with her moods. Her mouth—” “If you want make awful hit with Her 

He hesitated. His voice was low and Royal Highness, find Granville Warring- 
thrilling; his face was very close to mine ton loose somewhere in Egypt tell him his 
and his eyes seemed to be trying to tell me proxy playing the devil.” 
more than his lips could frame. “And you dropped everything when 


“Her mouth He broke into a low that came and went flying off on a wild] 
cry. “Oh, Betty, Betty! I want her so!” goose chase to Cairo! I don’t see how 

“Don't! Oh, don’t! I cried you got leave!” 

He stood up, looking stunned and “I didn’t get leave, Betty,” said Jack 
dazed. soberly. “I resigned from the Navy before | 

“Please stop!” I cried, turning toward I left San Diego, and I hadn't had my pa- 
him. At that moment, I knew I loved pers twenty-four hours when Ted’s mes 
him with all my heart, and I was afraid sage reached me at Naples.” 
all Dad’s training would fail me, and I “What?” Daddy and I both started up, 
should betray myself. and Dad’s face was full of concern 

“Betty,” he said quietly, “Is there a Jack laughed. 


reason why I should not go on? “Don’t worry. If I had failed t 


“You know there is,” I gulped miser- Betty, it might have been a calamity, but | 3 
ably. I have never intended to make my wife 
“Some other person? spend her days trailing over the globe, as | 
“Some other person, of course,” I the Navy men are ob _— to do.” 
echoed. “But, Jack,” I gasped, and Daddy still 
“But you did not know in San Diego, looked anxious. 
setty ?” he cried. “Tell me that you did “It is all right, Betty,” he assured me 
not know in San Diego!” “Fortunately, I don’t have to stick to my | 
I was too bewildered to speak profession for a livelihood. You and I} 
“I think you should have let me know both love nature. I thought, perhaps, a 
then, dear,” he said very quietly. California ranch, some place near San 
“What have I to do with it?” I cried, Diego, from where we could run down 
He looked dumbfounded. to your Island occasionally—” 
“Betty! Did you imagine there was Dad’s face was shining with joy. That 
someone else, then ?” was a memorable, happy hour we spent 
My head whirled. in the office. In the midst of it all 
3ut you told me about her!” I cried, I suddenly sat up on Dad’s knee with a 
“That last night on the boat. How you bounce. 
were planning a wedding trip to Cuba and “My mascot!” I cried. “The Little 
—and—my goodness, you have written of Gold God! Ever since Teddy whacked 
nothing else ever since!” him over the head, everything has been} 
He cleared the space between us with going all right And now we have lost} 
one bound, caught me in his arms, and him. Ted threw him away and I have| 
covered my face with kisses. [( luded on page 68 
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| Pornish Pianos, 
Organs 
and Phonographs 


Are Superior 


In their remarkable combination 
of high quality and low price 






























































HEN you buy a CORNISH you know 

that you are 
getting unusual 
for your 
COR. 


reputation 


value 

money. 
NISH 
bears out this state- 
ment. The COR- 
NISH CO. has 
been established 


more than half a 





century, and its in- 
| strumentsare famous 





| for their fine quality 
and wonderful durability. 


You can easily have 
a CORNISH in your home, on free trial at first, 
Ww hy not do it now 


and then on terms to suit 


Try This Piano A Year. 


Play it, listen to others play it; enjoy its nich tone qualities ; 

| mote its perfect action ; proud of its superb workmanship ; 

see how it adds to the attractiveness of the home. Absolutely 

convince yourself of the superiority of CORNISH instru- t 

ments. There are many other styles to select from, and all ii 

are guaranteed against defect in matena! or workmanship for a 

5 years. A\t any time during the first Trial Year you can, 

if you wish, return the instrument at our expense and receive 
back all payments made on it. 


The Cornish Phonograph 
will play any kind of disc recerd lal 
made Its marvelously accurate sound- uw 
reproducing device, and its nosseless 4 : 
mechanism appes! to you instantly. + 
The illustranon herewith shows one 
of the most popular styles of Cornish : 
All are beautiful in de- 
sign and handsomely finished. Write 
today for the CORNISH Phono- 
aph Booklet, pick out the aayle yee 
ike, and we will send it to you ON 
TRIAL. You assume no risk what- 
ever. If you should not care to keep 
it, you can return it to us at our ex- 
pense. We will send with it 12 
a disc records, jons. 
Choose your own terms of payment. 
Write for this booklet today. 


Direct From Factory To You 
CORNISH surprisingly low prices are made posible 
because we sell direct from factory tothe home. There are 
no dealer's profits or storage charges~these items YOU 7 

SAVE. bt nl CAN'T be disappointed in | 
| dealing with the ember KISH CO. Entire satisfaction is 
absolutely guaranteed. Write us. 

Beautifal 

Book Free 
Write today for a copy of “ The 
Cornish Book," pronounced by 
many the handsomest piano and 
| organ catalog ever issued. Gives 
you our money - saving prices, 
and contains important informa- 
| tion that everyone should have 
| before buying. Write today, get 
| it by return post. 








Dept. M.X.C. 
WASHINGTON 
| NEW JERSEY 


VZ Ths Polishing Cloth | 


Send for generous free sample 
Shines all metals like magic, Quick- 
est, cheapest; can't spill or spoil 


It'a IN the 
cloth always ready. 5c at stores or by mail 


AGENTS, WRITE 


AGENT Write today 
WANTED AUBURN SPECIALTIES CO.— Bex 16—Aubure, N.Y 





























Easy seller--fine proposition for you 
















Try it on your 
Piano 


A little 3 in-One Oil on a damp cloth will restore the 
lustre and cause surface scratchesto vanish Dos 
small area at a time and polish with dry soft cloth 
The resulting finish can more easily be kept free of 
dust and finger marks On pedals and 
other moving parts. prevents squeaking 


3-in-One Oil 


is a pure, highly refined oil compound 
without a trace of acid of grease 

All stores in bottles: 10c, 25¢, 50c In 
Handy Oil Cans 25¢ 

FREE—Sampie and Dictionary of Uses 


Three-in-One Oil Company 
42 DF. Broadway New York 


New KEROSENE LIGHT 


Beats Electric or Gasoline 

{0 D F SEND NO 

AYSTTEC money 
We don’t ask you to 
pay us a cent until you have 
used this wonderful modern 
white light in your own home 
ten days, then you may return it 
at our expense if not perfectly 


ests by U. S. Government and 3 lead- 
ing Universities show the Aladdin 


Burns 50 Hours on One Gallon 


common kerosene (coal oil), no odor, amoke or noise 
simple, clean, won texplode. Three million satisfied 
users. Won Gold Medal. Guaranteed. 

We want one user in each locality to whom we 
ean refer customers. To that person we have a special 
Sseetes tory offer to make, under which one lamp is 
ee free. Write quick for our 10-Day Abso- 

u 


tely Free Trial Proposition 
and learn how to get one free. Yours Free! 
MANTLE LAMP ce. ~~ yr eee. | Grnenee 
Largest Kerosene Coa i Mantiec La the World 
Men With Rigs Mae Our trial de r tom apr makes it 


easy. No previous expertence nec- 

















ty 
Twice CuUCHT 
ON HALFLTHE OIL 


$100 to $300 Per Mo. essary. Practically every farm and 
emall town home _ buy after tr ps Thousands are coining 
money urnish stock to reliable 


men. Ask for our distributor's ‘len, and learn how to 


secure an appointment and make big money in unoccupied 
territory State occupation, age, whether you have a 
rig or auto; whether can work epare time or y; when 


can start; townships most convenient for you to work. 


Learn Music 
AT HOME! 


aNew Method-—Learn To 
< Play By Note — Piano, 
7 Organ, Violin, Banjo, 
Mand lin, Cornet, Harp, 
*Cello, Guitar, Piccolo, Clar 
inet, Trombone, Flute or to 


Limited Offer 











sing. Special 





of free weekly lessons. You 
pay only for music and post 
age, which is small, Money 
t wck guarantee. No extras. 
Regir snersoradvanced pupils. Every 
thing illustrated, plain, simple, sys 
tematic. Free lectures cach course 
16 years’ success. Start at or 

Write for Free Booklet ‘1 oday—N 


U.S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Box 118 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TYPE WRITERS 
DLD or RENT 


y4to% Gagutactqrers” Prices, 
allowing Rental ~o Apply on Price. 
gm. .: TRIAL. Instaliment pay- 
ifdesired. Write forcircular 297 


nts 
¥ Wermenes EMPORIUM, 34-36 W. Lake St., Chicage 
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LITTLE 


and Dick has turned 


trying to—” 


hunted, 
inside out, 

Daddy laughed and put his hand in his 
pocket 


“IT found him up there several days ago 


hunted and 
the assay office 


in a corner 
Daddy?” I de- 
have 


standing on his head, 
“Not on his_ head, 
manded incredulously, 
been standing on his head? 
Daddy drew him from his pocket and 
balanced him upside down on the desk. 
He toppled, as he always has; and then 
Daddy held his head firmly with his thumb 
and finger whirled his body about 
until the queer creature balanced himself. 
“Well, I never dreamed he turned his 
head,” I began. “He has always been per- 
fectly rigid 
A sort of shock came over Jack 
“Betty!” he gasped. “Then you have 
| kept him—you have kept the Little Gold 
God all this time, and have never opened 


him ?” 


“he couldn't 


” 


and 


“Opened him? Opened him?” I cried. 

Daddy laughed, and now—what do you 
think? He picked up that little heathen, 
and, just at the little fat crease in his 
neck, so cunningly wrought that I never 
would have suspected, he unscrewed his 
head and handed me the other part. There 
was a tiny scroll within 

“Betty, Betty!” groaned Jack. “I never 


believed that you could be so 
read my note? ‘I have 


would have 
dense! Didn’t you 
whispered to him the 
and they are 
If he loses his head in your 


deepest secrets of 
my heart tucked safely away 
his bosom 


hands—’” 


“But you gave him to me that very first 
day we met on the train I began, and 
stared from one to the other in bewilder- 
ment. 


“Of course!” cried Jack, “and I 
theught all along that 
able thing!” 

Here it is, 
torn leaves of a little diary and dated June 
second day out from 


was the unforgiv- 


written, very small, on the 


twenty -second, the 


Chicago. 
“This day 


I have met my fate! I, Jack 


Armington Gordon, am laid low by a 
glance from a pair of deep blue eyes, and 
have fallen head-over-ears in love with a 


little girl whose name I do not even know. 
“In the back of my mind, 
I have 
the girl I was going to marry. 
into this car | sat for 
and watched her. 


somewhere, I 
picture of 
Yesterday, 
two 


suppose, always had a 
she walked 
hours that first morning 
The sunlight played on her dark hair and 
brought out golden lights, and | have lost 

v heart to her, from the topmost shining 
curl, to the patent leather tip of her dainty 
little boot. 

“Tl thought my steady gaze must discon- 
raise her eyes to 
lost al- 


cert her, and she must 


mine; but yesterday she was 
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i 


ternately in her book and the landscape. 
I despaired, until | laid eyes on that 
blessed old professor of my college days 


talking to her. 

“This morning things have brightened. 
My old professor has introduced me. And 
now for my luck! | am going to roll this 
up and confide it to the bosom of my little 
I am in the hands of the gods! 

it through twice, and then sat 


mascot. 
| read 


and stared at the paper and the Little 
Gold God. To think that I have had, right 
at my finger-tips, all summer, that won- 
derful message from Jack, and have been 


eating my heart out because | thought it 
was some other girl! 

Suddenly, | remembered the golden 
lights in her hair. The blue eyes | can 
forgive, because my eyes do change and I 
am not sure, yet, 

I turned to Dad. 


what color they are. 


“What do you think of a lover who 
raves over blue eyes when mine are gray,” 
I asked, “and, worst of all, goes into 


cstasies over hair that gleams like gold?” 

Dad chuckled. 

“I don’t know, Betty. I think you ex- 
pe cted good deal on short 
It looks to me as if that ardent confession 
before he had a 


such notice. 


good 
daylight.” 


had been written 
square look at 
But Jack 
“Go and get a mirror, 
“and then come out to me 
light !” 
It was good to sit in the 


you in broad 
was indignant 
Betty,” he said, 
here in the sun- 


sun and find 


that there were glints of gold which | 
had never dreamed! This has been a 
wonderful day. Toward sunset, Daddy 
came to us, down on the rocks by the 
shore. We were talking about the Little 
Gold God, and I told Daddy how I had 


struggled to make him stand on his head, 
and what a wonderful mascot he would be 


if he just had a chance to show what he 


could do. 
“You are sure 


he is always to stand on 


his head, Betty?” he asked. 
“Always!” we both agreed, laughing. 
“Then he won't need his little pedes- 


tal,” he said. “so, if 
off, and you shall have a hand-wrought 
wedding ring. I will make it myself.” 
1 looked Jack, and then I turned to 
Daddy. 
“No, 


want a wedding 


you like, I will file 


don’t 
out of a luck- 
I would love 


said soberly. “I 


ring made 


dear,” I 


piece. Jack will understand. 
to have the hand-made ring, but when you 
make it, Daddy, it is to be made out of 


Rosario gold. I think that will be the most 
beautiful wedding ring in the world, and 
packed with all the meaning a little 
of gold could possibly contain.’ 

\nd I knew by the light shining in his 
bless him, he under- 


circle 


eves that, as always, 


] 


stood 
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[¢ ontinued 


“Very well, then,” Anna gave in, not 
without a lift of her brow at the queer- 
ness of it all. 

Julie was given neither to noctural in- 
spirations nor Anna well 
knew. She was normal as a young animal, 
and usually slept the clock around. Anna 
shivered again and on her way back to 
bed decided she was getting a little too 
much air. She stopped a moment at the 
window before she closed it, and, as she 
low car, nearly noiseless, 


insomnia, as 


watched, a long, 
swept up the curve of road from the di- 
rection of New York, hesitated in the 
shadow of the cedars, and came to a 
standstill. Gradually, dismissing her nerv- 
vous doubts, she at last crept back to bed. 

After a time, she fell into a doze, only 
to waken again, cold and shaking, with a 


clear conviction of disaster upon her. She 
sprang from bed. The streak of light 
under Julie’s door was gone, and a foot 


creaked on the hardwood floor of the hall. 
A moment more, and with the courage of 
desperation, she had thrown herself into 
the blackness, seizing the garments of the 
frightened breathing 
now plainly audible. 

“Julie,” she gasped. 

“Let me go,” came a 
from terrified lips and they were engaged 
in actual, physical struggle. Then, still 
clutched together, soft and deadly, they 
had retreated to Julie’s room 

“Where were you 
demanded in short, 
she turned on the electricity to meet her 


person, whose was 


fierce whisper 


going?” Anna 
staccato breaths, as 
sister’s eyes. 

Quite unconsciously, as she did so, she 
lifted her right hand to the long scratch 
that was beginning to swell from her brow 
to her chin, and wiped away a drop of 
blood. But all the time she was asking 
her question, she knew. In a flash, she 
had remembered the long roadster skulk- 
ing behind the cedars, and the jesting, in- 
ferior face of Hanscom when he 
said to her the afternoon before: 

“T’'ll see that Mrs. Baconsfield 
home !” 

Julie wore a motor-coat and her hat 
was awry over her pale gold hair. The 
rather unusual prettiness of her face was 
marred, now, by an expression at once sly 
and suffering, as of animal 
caught in a trap. 

“Never mind where I was going, Miss 
Busybody,” she panted, and gathering 
bravado, “I was going for a ride, if you 
must know !” 

“Ride!” mocked her sister scornfully 
“Doubtless—a le that would take 
you far from here 
you to lie to me, Juli 


young 


gets 


some small 


long ri 
You see it is silly of 
Hanscom?” she 
hazarded 

And before Julie had time to deny it 
“Oh, I know,” Anna flashed upon her 





after a time, that 


LE SCARS 


from page 13] 


“ 


rhe latest little poodle dog for married 
women. So you have come to this cheap 
thing—you would leave John for—him ?” 
Julie drew down the corners of het 
full, meaningless mouth in a trick which 
had once seemed to Anna irresistibly ap- 
pealing. But, long since, it had lost weight 
with her. 
“See here, Nanna.” she 
start in the sweet, cajoling voice which 
had won her what she wanted, her whole 
life long, which had won John for her 
“You've always said you wanted me to be 
happy. You seemed to be 
times when John and | 
the use going into that? 
whoever’s been at fault, I haven't 
happy; something was wrong from the 
beginning, wrong with John, or wrong 
with me. I’m like a bird beating itself to 
death against the bars of a cage. I’ve got 
to have space, 1 must find freedom.” 
Anna made a disgusted gesture. “Heaven 


made a fresh 


pained some- 


But, 
been 


knows, you've had freedom enough !” 

“But not freedom of the imagination, 
happiness of mind,” Julie pointed out 
man to hold me,” 


“Indeed, Anna, he 


“John is scarcely the 
she made light of him. 
is not!” 

“Oh, Julie, but could any man 
you?” the other sorrowed 


hold 


“I don’t know,” she answered restlessly, 
and she went on, as though to herself, “I 
don’t know, but there must be a kind of 


life for me somewhere, and, |! mean to 
She flung back her he ad, 


find out.” a littl 
ashamed of the undercurrents she had re 
vealed. “This parting is inevitable. It 


isn't only that we're ill-suited, John and | 
my social talent entitles me to a broader 
life. I could collect brilliant people about 
me, people who would like me as I am—if 
I only had the 
fiantly. 
“If you possessed sufficient magnetism 


chance,” she ended de 


brilliant people would come to you now,” 
Anna scoffed with conscious brutality 

Julie’s lips compressed. 

“At any rate, other men appreciate in 
me qualities that are wasted on John 
wasted! I was like a plant needing water 
till Dick came into my life. I’m sick of 
it here, sick of the whole thing. We've 
threshed it all out, Dick and I, and we've 
decided that John should have married a 
different sort of girl—the 
mother kind. It’s not my 
didn't!” 

Anna smile 


( 
1! 
i 


stay-at-home, 
fault that he} 


1ror ically 
‘Then vou admit,” she began to argue 


judicially, “that it isn’t Hanscom who at- 


Oh, well, what's | 


Nanna. | 








break loose 
post-matrimonial wild oats! Think how 


il’s face of his 


tracts vou, but the chance t 
you'd despise that little dev 
slow, insinuating, dis- 


Ugh!” 


sipated voice 






















































Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Perhaps best of all our line, the smallest and 
least expensive upright, shown above, typi- 
hes the Jvers G& Pond ideal. Not a dollar 
spent upon it for display—nor yet a dollar 
spared which could add to its delightful tone 
quality, structural integrity, or durability. 
It must bear the Jvers G Pond name worthily 
or not at all. Over 400 leading Educational 
Institutions and 60,000 private purchasers 
have bought /Joers G Pond Pianos with this 
assurance. In your own interest, before buy- 
ing, write for our catalogue, and latest in- 
formation. 


f How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval The Piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive casy payment plans 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
149 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers 


Name— 


v2. ye _ 


and Pillow Cases 
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Standard 
since 1866 


EAUTIFULLY smooth, extra 

strong, permanently white, 

PEQUOT Sheets are truly 
economical. The best hospitals 
and hotels prefer them because 
of the way they stand daily 
laundering. 

Get them big enough: We rec- 
ommend 72x99 or 81x99 inches 
for single, and 90x 99 inches for 
double beds. Longer, if they are 
to be turned down, 





Made by 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 
Salem, Mass 


pEouoy 


Parker, Wiider 4 Co. 
Selling 


o 


PILLOW CASES 


igents 





Boston and New York 
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McCall’s for 1917 
A Glimpse Into the Future 


Ever since we published The Business of Youth, by Mary Lerner, in 
October, we have been receiving requests for “more and more” by the 


same author. But her popularity with McCall readers is a case of “I told 
you so” with us. We knew she would win your appreciation, just as she 
has won an enviable place wherever her stories have appeared. In fact, 


one of her stories was included in a volume of 7he Twenty Best Short 
Stories of 19160 

We were afraid we were not going to be able to get another Mary 
Lerner story quickly enough to satisfy the demand, but just as we were 
giving up, The Strongest Pleaders arrived, in time for us to add it to our 

















big February number. And now still another Mary Lerner story! In Sirteen, 
The Strongest Pleaders, you will find a very delightful young person, indeed. 
her well enough, she may remain with us—growing in age and in popularity—during the year. 
But new acquaintances, regardless of how popular they may have become, cannot possibly usurp 
the places of the older ones who have grown up with us, and who have always been ready to answer 


our call with something for you. Mrs. 
every magazine reader knows as a most 
of married love problems, ig one of these 
promises much for the new yéar. Anne 
charming young Southern woman whose 
constantly now in all the big magazines. 
dora, a typical story of hers, is to 
very soon. Mariel Brady, the author 
stories, is another friend who gives every 





ing on. 


tine Bennett and Helen oe 


Of writers old and new, we are 
William Hamby, a Missourian, and a writer of repute, is go 
ing to step into the McCall files soon. 
several months ago, “There are only two well-known maga- 
zines in which my name has not yet appeared.” Soon there 
will be only one! Mr. William \rmstrong is coming with an 
article in February : Katherine Kingsley Crosby, Helen Chris- 


Li 


T] 


of 


oO , 
Zou 


Mr. 


coming next after 
And, if you like 


lian Ducey, whom 


satisfactory solver 


friends, and she 
sunter Boykin is a 


name is appearing 


te Martyred Theo- 


appear in McCALL 


the famous Billy 


indication of stay- 


ig to have many. 


Hamby remarked 





Topping Miller will [ 
follow ;as well as many 
other old friends, and 
new ones, too—such as 
Natalie Lincoln, the 
author of The Name- 
less Man. 

\fter ~¢ however, in this part of the magazine, 
McCALL’S is only indirectly responsible for the ple isure 
you derive ; init is, in its service departments, it has always 
felt clirectly responsible to you, and gave out each help with 
the biggest sense of personal interest imaginable. This year, 
especially, when the departments are booming to such an ex 
tent that each incoming mail, produces a bundle by far out 
weighing the last, we are concentrating on our service 
bureau. We have no doubt that this next year you will feel, 
more than ever before, that, here in McCALL’S, you have 
exactly the versatile friend you want, always responsive and 
ready to help. Have you ever grouped our various service 
departments together, and considered what a bureau of in 
formation they are for every angle of life? 

We want you to remember always that McCALL’S is at 
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your service. SOUTHERN 
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Important Announcement: 


Change in Price of McCall’s Magazine 


Raw paper, of the high grade used in McCALL’S, is one of the biggest single 
items Of expense in publishing a magazine of large circulation 


If the pages of MCCALL'S for 1916 were placed end on end, they would reach 
from New York to San Francisco forty-five (45) times, and would weigh over 
ten million (10,000,000) pounds. 


In 1917 we shall have to pay nearly twice as much as we are paying this year 
for exactly the same good quality of paper. 


Besides, ink, type metal, electro plates, labor—in fact everything that goes into 
the making of our magazine—has nearly doubled in cost 


Our new serial story, “The Nameless Man,” by Natalie Lincoln, starting next 
month, is the highest priced serial we have ever published. 


We are convinced that you, as one who appreciates the high standards of 
- b 

McCALL’S, would be the last person in the world to wish us to lower those 

standards, or cheapen its quality. 

There is only one other thing to do. That is, to increase our subscription price 

and keep on improving our magazine ; making it constantly bigger and better 

better to read, better to look at, and better in every respect 

This we have determined to do. The price of McCALL’S will be ten cents 

(10c) a copy, seventy-five cents (75c) a year ($1.00 in Canada, $1.50 in foreign 

countries ), beginning with the February, 1917, number 

But we feel that it is only fair that an opportunity should be given to subscribe 

at the present low rates for one, two or three years before the advance takes 

effect. 


This you can do for a short time only—the coupons attached are for your 


convenience. 


President. 
Every lover of McCALL’S may take ad- Even if your subscription does not ex- 
vantage of this money-saving opportunity pire for many months, you may have it 
by acting NOW. EXTENDED now. 
a Send Money Order or Check. ae 
“wm XS Thi; ~ *,49 » € mote t 
SS tthen Yor @ 7 Act at once befcre it’s too late. two Yes = i 
\ S ire y a - 
$1.50 Nien ar $1.00 ! 
—— SL Subsry: ree THE = — 

“ ee ty ” ! ed ! 
THE McCALL COMPANY is Ts, THE McCALL COMPANY 4{ 
236-246 West 37th Street, New York City, N. Y. —— 236-246 West 37th Street, New York City,N. Y. | 
GENTLEMEN: _ | GENTLEMEN i 
For $1.50 enclosed, please send McCALL’S | For $1.00 enclosed, please send McCALL’S [ 
MAGAZINE to my address below for THREE full years. | MAGAZINE to my address below for TWO full years. [{ 
BEGIN with. number | BEGIN with : number | 
My present subscription does not expire until ce eseees 1 My present subscription does not expire until ! 
($2.25 for 3 years in Canada. $3.00 for 3 years in Foreign ($1.50 for 2 years in Canada. $2.00 for 2 years in Foreign | 
Countries. ) | Countries. ) i 
Name | Name { 
Post Office | Post Office i 
R. F. D pa State R. F. D State t 
P. O. Box St. and No P. O. Box St. and No ' 
a 
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HOW ? 


How to Earn $5.00 Pin Money 
We plan t 





give ten —T 














MeCall readers for li yare time i 
take no risk Ask ‘to eG id Circular “Five 
Dollars Given.’ It’s free 
How to Solve the Holiday Gift 
Problem and Save Time and Money 
A year's ibscription te MeCALL’S MAGA 
SIXe L akes an ideal Gift at small cost 
cents (7 its in Canada It adds 
pers al touch ana erve as a re 
minder of ® giver the whole year thre ugh 
Get MAGAZINI GireTr ¢ ARDS beautifully 
printed | (ar u ng the sul cript on 
gift) at McCall Pattern Counter; or sent 


free on requ 


How Agents Are Making a Lot of Easy Money 


usan 1 $5.00 checks t 





Agents, with or without experience find it 
easy to get subscriptions for MeCALL'S 
MAGAZINE because it | ne of the six best 
selling magazines = ished; because it appeals 
to a elligent | discriminating men 
Ask for MeCall’s "Big Offer to Agents 


How to Raise $100.00 for 
Your Church or Society 








During the past thr years The McCall Com 
pany has | paid thousands of dollars to churches 
of ev mination and to Various societies 
thr ush ut the United States and Canada 
They recommend the Met all Fund-Raising 
Plan’ as the easiest and most satisfactory 
method of raising money they ever tried N 
expense, no obligatior Ask for free particu 
lars 


How to Make Sure of Getting 
February and ‘arch McCALL’'S 











If your u es n expires with this issue 
(January) or the next issue (Fel ruary) send | 
in your renewal right away Mark Renewal : | 
and say when to begin McCAlI sells 
out earlier than most magazines Orde v6 now 
before the advance in price See page 71, 

How to Get Attractive Gifts Without Cost 
Don't miss the attractive Gift offers on page 
75 of this magazine McCall's big ‘Book | 
of Gifts illustrates and describes hundreds [| 
of fine rewards to delight every woman, every 
girl and every boy, and it tells how you can 
get them wilhout spending any money Ask 
for free copy 


How Every Boy and Girl 
Can Own a Dandy Bicycle 











Any bright boy or girl who wants a high- 
rade oo ae ean have one without money 
ae a little easy spare-time effort his is 
itest Ask for ‘“‘MecCall’s Great 
Bicycle Offer.’ 
How to Dress in Style for Less Money 
Follow MeCALL’S MAGAZINE and McCall 
Patterns 34-page Winter ‘“‘Ready Refer 
ence Pattern Catalogue’ showing over 200 
designs FREE at any MeCall Pattern 
Agency or by mail for a 2c stam; 


Address, Subscription Department 


McCALL’S MAGAZINE 


236 to 246 West 37th St., New York City, 


N. Y. 














Important 
Notice 


NEWS DEALERS 


S MAGAZINE 
will be changed to ten cents (10c) a copy 
commencing with the very next number, 
which is published in the 


Che price of McCALL’ 


FEBRUARY, 
month of JANUARY. 
tails see page 71. 


For full 


As our great new serial story of the 
**The Nameless Man,”’ 
begins next month, the 
February number is sure to sell out early, 


McCALL 


year, entitled, 
Natalie Lincoln, 
Be prepared. Can use 
posters to help increase your sales? 


you 


Address : 


DEPARTMENT OF 
c/o The McCall Company 

236 to 246 West 37th Street 

New York City, N. Y. 
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HONORABLE SCARS 


[Continued 
Julie winced. 

“He is probably as immune to your 
| charms as you are to his,” she struck back, 
but her flush told Anna that the shaft had 
| found home. 
“Well, it’s too late to talk now. Per- 
haps yesterday it might have done some 
good, It’s for better, or for worse, now. 
If I told John, if I tried to make him see 
things he would only read me a lecture in 
his holier-than-thou voice.” She choked 
hysterically. “There’s nothing to keep me!” 

Anna took her by the shoulders. 


“The children,” she whispered, white 
as death. 
“Children are not everything,” Julie 


said bitterly,” and, anyway, they are more 
yours than mine.” 

Anna turned toward the kindly wall, 
with her face pressed in her hands. What 
lawless strain in her nature had come to 
the surface at last? Sheer, passionate joy 
shook her from head to foot, against whith 
she was powerless to struggle. Life and 
love—that was what it all meant, starved 
love to be given its chance, the book of 
life to be opened at last because—ah, if 
Julie went there would be a divorce, and 
John would live through the jeopardy of 
that, to come to her free, to give her the 
children. And she was human! After 
all these years of self-sacrifice and sup- 
pression, to be a real woman—to have her 
place! 

“Yes, you have said it,” she sobbed out. 
“Go quickly and leave them to me!” 


Appalled, Julie took a backward step. 
“My children,” Anna was raving softly, 
“for I won them by love and patient 


watchfulness. I love each bone in their 
little bodies and I love John every day of 
my life through them. You do not want 
them—well, I do!” 

In fearful fascination, the wife watched 
her. She smiled, but her smile went down 
in the wave of anger and jealousy which 
engulfed her. 

“So,” she said at last with a quiet in- 
cisiveness at odds with her usual super- 











de- 


by 








once, 
' _ 
been different, 





ficial manner. “So!” and she pondered a 
moment, “I did not know you were in love 
with my husband. So that is what has 
kept you with us!” In a strange lethargy, 
she moved over to the bed and sat down. 

“Yes, I love him and I love them—but 
more because they are his. I had to tell 
you.” 

Julie nodded, moistening her lips. 

“Does he—is he—” she began in a thin, 
agonized voice. Then, as though she could 
not bear to hear the words for which she 
had asked, she clapped her fingers tightly 
over her and swayed distractedly 
back and forth. 

“There are things,” she broke out all at 
resentful, “that might have 
that might be different even 


ears 


fiercely 


fi 


m page 69} 


if it were not too late. He loved me 


now, 
when he married me; he didn’t care, then 
that I wasn’t domestic or bound up in 


children. It was only the contrast after 
you came. He began to compare me with 
you, vear by year, to my disadvantage, and 
I felt it, and it made me perverse. Even 
the children compare me—their own 
mother—and prefer you. It’s my own 
fault, I’ve been a fool. If I'd tried harder, 
I know I could have kept them.” 

She threw herself among the pillows, 
stifling her remorse, for the first time in 
her life, perhaps, wholly sincere. In plas- 
tic pity, Anna watched her, and, gradually, 
she began to see Julie’s side of the situa- 
tion, to realize that she had judged her— 
always. And she was not God, to judge 
anyone. Relentlessly, she went back over 
the stormy scenes of the past six years, 
seeing herself as the well-intentioned prig, 
the Puritan, the exemplary. Unwittingly, 
she had warped Julie’s character. De- 
cisions, with her, were swift, but staunch! 

“Julie,” she spoke without apology, “is 
that young man—is Mr. Hanscom wait- 
ing ?” 
such a hurry,” 

“T'll go soon 


“You needn’t be in 
sobbed Julie Baconsfield. 
enough.” 

Anna ignored the taunt. 

“Tt is not you who are going—it is I!” 

Julie sat up, quivering, ashamed of the 
hope stirring in her breast. 

“Take off that hat and coat,” 
bidden. “I want them.” 

“You're not dressed,” she went on sob- 
bing mechanically, “and besides—” 

“Do as I tell you!” 

Anna stumbled to her own room, and 
in an incredibly short time she was back, 
fully attired. With a kind of rough ten- 
derness she wrested the coat from her 
sister’s shoulders, and crushed Julie’s hat 
onto her own head. 

“But you're not going away with 
Dick ?” jute asked humbly. 

“You don’t expect me to stay?” was the 
counter question. 

“He is counting on thrills, and he shall 
not be disappointed. I shall dash into the 
motor with a few whispered words, and a 
mile or two along I'll lift my veil and re- 
quest him to take me to a train!” 

“Oh, Anna,” breathed Julie, “Oh, 
Anna,” as though she would crowd into 
the expression of those two words the 
knowledge of her great indebtedness. 

Tears stood in the eyes of both. They 
embraced as sisters do. Then Anna found 
herself in the Stygian darkness of the 
hall, listening to the breathing of the man 
she loved as a mother listens to the child 
at her breast. She lifted a hand to her 
bruised face. 

“Honorable scars,” 
self. 


she was 


she comforted her- 
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Should be a healthy 
happy growing baby 
if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


Non-Nettle White Flannels 


Are the softest, smoothest and least 
irritating flannels made (25c to $1.00 
j a yard) and are sold only by us. “Non- 
j Nettle” stamped every half yard on 

selvage except silk warps. 

—. J Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Anti 
septic Diaper, Rubber Sheeting, complete 

lines of Baby White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, 

ete. Also illustrated catalog showing 50 styles of 
White Embroidered Flannels, Infant's Outfits($5up), 
Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and 
hundreds of necessary articles forexpectant mothers 
and the baby.andvaluable information on care of the 
baby. Wo advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
complete set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70 if bought 
separately. Write at once or save this advertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 342 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe 
































Fashions Demand 
Hair-Free Arms 


Every hair is removed en- 
tirely no matter how thick 
the growth Hair on the 
most delicate skin can be 
removed completely with- 
out the least discomfort or 
irritation and entirely 
without danger of burn- 
ing or blisters. Simply 
moisten the hairs with 


Suse Solution 


Leaves the skin smooth and 
; soft. Leaves no trace, spot or 
mark whatever. Does not burn 
off hairs, injure the skin or 
, cause red, irritated spots. All 
e hairs will be dissolved away 
easily, comfortably, quickly and thoroughly with 
Sulfo Solution. There’s nothing like it. Fashions 
demand hair-free arms, face and shoulders. Sold 
at $1 a bottle at drug and department stores, or 
sent on receipt of price by 

























COOPER PHARMACAL CO., 404 Thompson Bidg., Chicago 








AGENTS: $40 A WEEK 


Wonderful New Hosiery Proposition 
Guaranteed ONE YEAR Must 
wear 

T2 months or © replaced — free. 
Agents having wonderful 
success. H.W ice sold 
60 boxesin 12 hours. Mrs. 
Fields 109 pairs on one 


street. G. W. Noble 
made $35 in one 
















Not for sale in 
stores. A hosiery 


day. Sworn ft. proposition that 
Hy ¢ att y beats them all. Your 
agents. territory still open. Write 


quick for terms and free samples. 
THOMAS HOSIERY COMPANY 
202 Elk St, Dayton, Ohio 


RY A BOTTLE OF 


POMPEIAN 











WE NEED a responsible, 
to sell our woo! suitings, silks, linens, wash goods, hosiery, 
handkerchiefs, rain coats and other ready-to-wear garments 


ogTressive woman in your town 


aa are earning $30.00 a wee’ © experience or capital 
red. We fornish samples and teach you how to do it 
Write at once 


MUTUAL FABRIC COMPANY, Dept. 529, Binghamton, N. Y. 





It has 
ending in_ the 


of words of three letters. 
found that words 
proverbial “at” are most satisfactory for 
the first lessons. To teach the child the 
|word cat, spell the word 
| orally, in repetition, then let him find the 
letters as he has named them, 
blocks and, finally, 
to form the word. Teach him the 
words in the “at” list, sat, mat, 


this same way, and use 


the use 
| been 


| [Continued from page ; 
| 


first have him 
among his 
have him arrange them 
suc- 
ceeding 
and so on, in just 
method in all 
spelling instruction 


the same your successive 


The training in handwriting, since it 
requires precision, 
child until he is six or seven years of age, 
but poetry, it develops the 
should 
taught the child even as early as his third 
year. Poetry is never a product of reason 
faith If the 
s about nine 


since 


and stimulates the imagination, 


but simply a 
mother 
or ten, the time 

ties begin to develop, she 
| teach him poetry, 


matter of 

child 1 
when his reasoning facul 
too late to 
and will, incidentally, de 


waits until the 





will be 


|prive him of a very important factor in 


his education. In his early years the child 
ought to study the best 


|within his grasp, 





poems available 
and memorize some of 
a child has 
reached the age of ten, he should be able 
Mark Ar 
speech, and he will not only be able to 
memorize it, but will 


the masterpieces. By the time 


to grasp quite readily itony’s 


also tl oroughly en- 


| joy it. Nor can any volume in the mother- 
teacher’s library quite supplant Longfel- 
|low’s poems. Every child should also 
learn the Mother Goose rhymes, since 
| they are based, perhaps unconsciously, on 
psychological principles, and tell stories 
within the comprehension of universal 


child] ood. These rl 
to the kindergart 
passed that 


ymes belong, of course 
1 pe riod, 


1 but having 
the child can begin on 


Stage 


such material as “Hiawatha,” which in 
itself, stretches from the comprehension 
of the five-year-old student to fit the taste 


of the mature one. It is not expected, of 
course, that the child shall learn Sac 
poems ina day or a week Have him learn 


and repeat only a small portion a day 

The little child is “all eyes 
This is a Nature’s way of 
takirig the first steps in its education. It 
is through inquisitiveness that the child 


and ears.’ 
revelation of 





first gets acquain ited with the outside 
world, and it is through the training of 
the senses that the child be acquires this 
faculty of observation—not only the faculty 
of observation, but that of discrimination 
and comparison. Observation does not mean 
simply seeing; one may observe throug! 
hearing, smelling, feeling, tasting Each 
of these senses—the gateways to the mind 
—must therefore receive adequate atten 
tion, and the mother should not remain 
[Concluded on page 75] 


should not be given the} 


memory | 


I BLACK, 
| 


7 Save 73 on All 
| Your Clothes 


You can have a $35 suit for 
$15, a $20 dress for $6, a $5 
waist or skirt for $1 or $2 
merely the cost of materials. 
You can have clothes that are 
more becoming, prettier, more 
stylish and better quality—two or 
three garments for the usual cost 
of one. A few minutes each day 
is all the time required to 


Learn at Home 


in your spare time tomakeall your 
own and your children’s clothes, 
or fit yourself to earn your own 
living as a professional dress- 
maker. Let your daughter learn 
this profitable profession. Good 
dressmakers earn $25 to $40 a 
week. Hundreds have learned 
expert dressmaking by our 


-New, Easy Method- 


Entirely new and different from anything you ever 
have seen or heard of —so simple and clear that any 
one can learn quickly and start making pretty clothes 
atonce. Wonderful pictures show and explain every 
step. Every student receives individual instruction. 


MILLINER We also have a won- 


derfully simple and 
Millinery. 


practical course in 

You can save (aves - fourths by making 
your own hats or prepare for success in a shop of your 
own, 


Send coupon or postal today 
Special Offer for full details about the courre 
that interests you most, and our special low-price, 
easy-payment otter to those enrolling now. 


ec Yc 


Woman's Institete of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Inc. 











Dept. 3-N, 358 Filth Ave., New York City | 
Please send me Special Offer and full information re 
garding the course marked below, | 
(J mone Dressmaking Millinery 
| ) Professional Dressmaking 


Piease “speci: y Wuether Mrs. or Miss 


Name — | 


Address 








oa: POWDER 





ENTRE NOUS 


The softness and enviable smoothness of that com- 
plexion made perfect is retained and protected, so she 
says, by LABLACHE—the face powder exquisitely 
dainty and refined, adher- 

ing and invi ible, It 
possesses a ch arming 
fragr ance of which 
one never tires, 













Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Fiesh, White, 


Pink o¢ Cream, 50c, 
8 box of druggists or 
y mail, Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually Send t00, 
Jor a sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 


French Perfamers, Dept. E 














— WAVE OR CURL YOUR HAIR I} 


in a few minutes without heat. 
Guaranteed not to injure the hair 
any way. Far supenor 
or any other 











Every curler 
electrified, imparting 
strength to the hair. Fifty 
million in daily use. Guaran- 
teed unbreakable. 

Ask your dealer, or send us his name 
with money or stamps. 

Money willingly refunded. 


, a cD wees ELECTRIC HAIR CURLER GOMPaNy 
Columb vi *hi 













































































































You Can Hear! 


Don’t say that it cannot be done—. Had Mr. 
Bell said that, there would have been no telephones 
I have shown over 265,000 deaf persons that they can 
hear distinctly and hav pany of grateful letters 
from them, mainly because I said to them what I now 
say to you—""My company does not want a cent from 
you until you know that the Ac ous sticon will make you 
hear.”’ Just send aline and say ‘‘I will try the Acous- 

ticon.”” We will immediately send you, charges paid, the 


191 7 Acousticon for 
Devsit FREE TRIAL 5. 


After you have given it any test that you Expen: “ 
fe entirely for you to eay whether you will keep or return it- at 
least you will know whether you are emong the hundreds of 
thousands of fortunate ones to whom it does restore normal 
hearing. And it will bave cost you nothing to try--nota cent. 


There is no good reason wi everyone 
WARNING! mous net wake as liberal a He offer as 
wvemeeery’ © do not send poy preney Cer any 


ie do 
instrument tor’ the deat: until you have tried it! 
The ACOUSTICON hes improvements and patented features 





whieh »t be duplicated. So no matter whe have tried 
in the past. send for free trial of. the AC OUS' TICON today one 
Address me personal! 


convince yoursalf-y zou. sions, to ho” 
if you prefer 


GENERAL acoustic 0. 1361 Candler Bidg., New York 
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An Excellent Tonic for 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U. 8. and Canada 


NEVER FAILS 
Nourishes and strengthens the fo! 
licles and thus promotes the growth 
of the hair Relieves the scalp of 
unhealthy accumulations and secre 
tions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly 
perfumed and free from oil 
Makes the hair light and fluffy 

if your dealer cannot 
supply you, send $1.00 

Send 10c for Trial Size 
Applications obtained at the better 

Barber Shops 


BALDPATE CO., NEW YORK 


467 West Mth Street, Dept. F. 





SOLD EVERYWHERE 





LIKE DAY—COST ic 


for 6 hours, Pure white 100 candle 
power light from common Kerosene, 

The Beacon Lamp Makes 

and Burns Its Own Gas 
Better, brighter, safer, cheaper, than 
Gas, Gasoline or Electricity. Ever 
home interested. 600,000 satisfic 
users. Agents wanted. Write quick 
for selling plan, exclusive free ter- 
ritory and trial offer 


HOME SUPPLY CO., 51 Home Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


OSES 2% NEW CASTLE 


ilture. Mag 
ivesex} pert acivice 
: urfamous hardy 
the best for home planting in America 
grow them. A wonderful bookand 

tinstr ve of its kind published. It'sF REI 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 113, New Castle, Ind 


POULTRY PAPER ‘0: 


and man 
profit, 





ur fam ae nm rose 


nifiently printed in acta lors. « 


about care 
pleasure oF 
10 cents 


all ye 
Aven 
Four | ! 
Poul rkY 


” want to know 
f poul 
mths for 
ADVOCATE 





ation 


Egg--hath sorcncc sttwcs ine sua ms 


free oxygen, absorbs the carbon dioxide and rots the shell. Makes 
ashen hatches of stronger c? ks Booklet free Sample, treats 
100 eggs, 10 cents Package, treate 600 eggs, 50 cents, postpaid 


Geo. H. Lee Co., 620 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


_ Trees—Roses— Vines 


or large lots at half agents’ 
Catalog and Green's Fruit 
FREE. Green's Nursery Co. 





in small 
Prices 


Book 


53 Wall St., Rochester, N. Y. 7 


LIGHT YOUR HOME 


Dept. 47, Syracuse, N.Y. | 


| tance apart of rows, 


April, outdoors, will give you two 
dozen plants to transplant for 
and fall use; and another 
late May, will supply you 
with plants for your winter crop. 
Having done the preliminary work of 
making a list of 


or three 
late summer 


sown 


the vegetables you want, 





ALL’S MAGAZINE 





PLANNING THE SMALL GARDEN 


page 
season, four rows of onions, one foot apart, 
will take up four feet; two rows of par- 
snips, eighteen inches apart, three feet; 


two rows of oyster plant, eighteen inches 
apart, three feet; and so on through your 
whole list of selected v 


Having these lists of 


, 
egetables. 


two vegetables, 














quantity required, the real work of plan- 
ning your garden may be begun. 

Take your list, and from it make two 
new lists, putting in one all the vegetables 
which will occupy the ground the entire 
|season, and in the other those that will 
mature in part of a season, and may suc- 
ceed or follow some other crop. Before 
each vegetable, put the number of rows 


and, after it, the dis- 
in feet or in inches— 
to tell you how much ground each will oc- 
in crops remaining all 


you have estimated, 


cupy. For instance, 


land setting after each the approximate and the amount of space each will require 
PLANTING DATA FOR PREPARING PLANTING PLAN 
DisTan¢ S $ OR NuMBER 
BeTWEEN PLANTS FOR or Days To 
VEGETABLES Rows Fr, Row MATURI 
Beans (early) 18 in, 1 pt. 4 
Beans (wax) . 15-24 im, I pt. 55-80 
Beans (lima) . .. . 18-24 in, 1 pt. 60-90 
Beans (pole) 4s ft. 14 pt 65-100 
Beers (early) . 12-15 im. 100-1 4 ) 
Beers (late) 2 in, 1 oz 75-90 
Broccoir (early) 2 ft. 0 
Broccoir (lat 2 tt I 140 
Br SELS SPR« ; . .? ft. ! ed 
CABBAGE (ear! if. 100 
Cappace (late ; 2-3 it. 2 120-180 
Carrot (early) wu 60-80 
Carrot (late) . 12- in, Zz 60-90 
CAULIFLOWER (early) 2 it. So 
CAULIFLOWER (late 2-3 ft 2 i 40 
CURSE ccceces sees 12 in, z 125-150 
Corn (early) . , 3-4 It. pt 60-80 
Corn (main crop) 4 it. pt. 80-100 
CuCUMBERS 4 ft. % oz. 60-7 
EGGPLANT . 2 tt. 25 40-60 
Reon E — 12 in, z 7 ) 
NOHLRABI 18 in 4 oz 6:8 
Lettuce (plant) . 12-15 im, 50 40-8 
Lerruce (seed) 2 in \% oz. 60-100 
OO eer ‘ 15 in, 4 129 ) 
Metons, Mt p 4-6 ft. % oz 90-12 
Metons, WATER .. 6-8 ft. 4 oz 1 125 
Onion . 12-15 in z 120-17 
Onton (seedling .12-15 in. I 90-150 
PARSLEY .. 1 ft. Zz 90-11 
PARSNIPS . 18 in, 14 oz I 150 } 
Peas (smooth) . 2 ft. 1 pt e - 
Peas (wrinkled) . ga ft pt 60-7 
Peas (late) . : 3-4 it. 1 pt 70-80 
Perrers .. - 2% ft 2 40-60 
POTATO cccs Sin pk. 60-90 
PUMPKIN ossccss 6-8 tt. z 1K 
Rapisn, (early) . , 1 ft. oz 23-4 
Rapisu (late) . 1 ft. 23-50 
EMESETE cccceue ‘ 15-18 in 4 125-150 
Sovasu (summer) ; 4-6 ft. % oz. 60-7 
Sovasn (winter) 6-8 ft. ¢ oz. 
Swiss CHarp . i 8 in, oz 50-60 
BOMATO cccesce 4-5 tt. 2 40-60 
Turnip (early) 15 in. 4 60-7 
Turnip (late . 15 in, z. 60-7 
CHART N BER 2 


hegin to make planting plan, which 
will be of the greatest practical service to 
you throughout the season, particularly if 


your 


you are not going to plant and care for 
the garden yourself. Mark off a rough 
plan on a large sheet of paper, and put 
down on this each vegetable and the 
amount of space you have allowed for it. 


The 
wish, 
to time 
so on, the 


vegetables may be arranged as you 
but if they are grouped according 
for planting, habit of growth, and 
work will be much simplified 


[Concluded age 75] 
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THE TEACHER-MOTHER 


[Continued from page 73] 


content to let Nature work unaided in de- 
veloping them, but should help by pointing 
out, conscientiously, whatever she thinks 


will interest her child, and, what is most 
important of all, should answer him pa- 
tiently and earnestly when his three great 
questions, how, when, and why, present 
themselves. 

The slogan of the National Teacher- 
Mothers is “Start the Child Right.” The 
sole requirement for membership in the 
League is the mother’s pledge to teach her 
children for a short period every day, be- 
ginning with five minutes for the three- 
year old, and gradually increasing the 
time. Lessons will be planned for the 
mother, free of charge, follow-up letters 
sent regularly, and answered, 
personally, as they occur to the mother, by 


questions 


the organizer of the League. Experience 
has shown that the results of systematic 
home training so far outweigh the effort 
demanded, that the founder of the League, 
no less than its members, will regard the 
investment as a paying proposition. Every 
mother in America is invited to join the 
ranks of the Teacher-Mother League. 
Organization may not add to the indi- 
vidual effectiveness of the home-teaching 
plan, but it makes possible a wide-sweep- 
ing movement for educational betterment, 
leading whole communities of American 
parents to recognize, simultaneously, their 
right to be the first and most potent fac- 
tors in the education of their children. 


Editor's Note—If you want to join the 
League write to Ella Frances Lynch, the 
organiser of the movement, in care of 
McCall’s Magazine, and we shall be glad 
to forward the letter to her. 


PLANNING THE SMALL 


GARDEN 


[< ntinued from page 74] 


(see Chart No. 1). In this way you can 
shift on paper, and not in your garden 

When you have made your rough plan 
and have arranged your vegetables as you 
will want them, if you find the total space 
required is greater than the length of 
your garden you will have to go over 
them, item by item, again, cutting out a 
row here and there, or rearranging your 
“combination crops” until the spaces oc- 
cupied and the length of the garden bal- 
ance exactly 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Rockwell has pre- 
pared a list of “Tried and True” varieties 
of vegetables which he will be glad to send 
you if you will enclose a stamped, self- 
pe with your request. Ad- 


dress him in care of McCall’s Magazine. 
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Gift 1084-M 


Your Choice for 2 Subscriptions 


Any one of 


sending only 2 yearly McCALL’'S MAGAZINE 
subscriptions at 50c each (75¢ 


OLIDAY GIFT 


is yours if you will 
5 do McCALL’S a favor 


You may have your choice of 
useful gifts 


hundreds of beautiful and 
things every woman wants, besides a number 
of gifts to delight every boy and girl—and they are a 


GIVEN, without money, as rewards for getting a few 


renewal) tor 
> cents In Ca 


subscribers (new and 


at only 50 cents a year G 


nada), 


McCALL’S MAGAZINI 


(All Gifts sent prepaid unless marked ‘‘Collect’’) 
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in Canada) 
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sending only 3 yearly 
subscriptions at 5S0c each 
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(75¢ in Canada) 
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21-M tirthstone Ring, 12-K Gold-filled (mentior 1083-M-—Ladies’ Short Silkk G Bla or W 
birth month and size 1085-M—Pair Embroidered 1 ul Jj vy Ca 
43-M—Steel Embroidery Scissors, nickel-plated x22 in Mention initia 
44-M—Buttonhole Scissors Forged Steel, Nickeled 1096-M—Wicker Violet Bow Made by B l, @x3% 
16-M—Nickel-plated Steel Scissors, 5 or 6 ins 1102-M—Ladies’ Leather Handbag, Wairus Gra 
139-M—Ladies’ Pocketbook, Seal-Grain Leather Sx6% ine 
248-M—Rogers Silver Nutcracker and Six Picks 1139-M—Talking Baby D 9 i High 
275-M—Sterling Silver Thimble (mention siz 1142-M—Laucky Horseshoe Ring Ster zs & r 
20-M—Toothnick or Match Holder, Silver-plated genuine Garnet setting Me alee 
1-M—Dressmakers’ Skirt Gage (a necessity 1113-M—Ready-made Nightgow Stamp » } 
714-M—Magnetic Scissors, 6 ins. long broider Sizes 1 i 
7 M—Rogers Silver Cream Ladle. Arbutus Desig 1154-M Favorit Card Recipe Ca l Ca 
738-M—Baby Signet Ring, Gold-filled ngrave 1160-M—Book 2 Songs That Never Gr 0 
ny one ‘ 
T4S-M__Pifte “Colored Peet Cards, Buropean Views Your Choice for 4 Subscriptions 
770-AM—Four Hand-colored Pillow Tops 22x%2 77-M—Pair of Lace Curtair 10ix i 
802-M—Pair Ladies’ Black Silk Lisle Stockings 239-M—Ladies’ Fountain I’ 14-K Gold P 
S06-M-—Christmas Package, 204 Post Cards a Tags 374-M toys’ Watcl Nich Silver, Stem W 
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Border 729-M—Six Kogers Silver Coff sy 4 
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ins., White or Blu 737-M—Baby King, Heart | wid | ‘ 
009-M—Boys’ Pocket Knife. 4 Black Bone Ha ‘ filled 
931-M—Stencil Outfit, 12 Desig amd A Supt s &826-M—Imported ¢ k, Bra ‘ Metal } 
0410-M—Girls’ Hear Penda and Cha G x4'y 
filles 858-M—Silver Gravy Lad Con I wee 
9413-M—VDearl Bead Necklace. 14 ate Rose lat 
9441-M-—Tooth Brush a kb il mb a Bru M—Manicure QOutf i Pie Lea ( 
956-M—Six Embroidered Law Handke fs 041-M—Ladies’ Locket and S-in. Cha ‘ i 
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1100-M—French Ivory Cuticle Knife, Nail |} and . . 
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and addresses plainly. 
Send Money Order. 


These offers may be 





GUARANTEE 


if any article is net up te your 
expectations, select some other gift or get your money back. 





changed 


When ordering Rings or Stockings, MENTION SIZE 


Write names 
Act promptly. 








Ask your friends to subscribe before the price of McCALL’'S MAGAZINE 


is advanced. (See page 


{ll subscriptions, to count toward these Gifts 


for free copy of our wonderful Rook 
Over Three Hundred Special 


of Girt 
Offers | 


71) 


muat be ae ect 
“Department of Gifts,” care McCALL'S MAGAZINE, 236 to 246 W. 37th St., New York City, N.Y. 
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sent d ‘7 
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Three 
Generations of 
American Women 


have looked forward to a garden that 

came from the Seeds, Plants and Roses 
supplied by the Painesville Nurseries— 
aud they have not been disappointed. 


Storrs & Harrison Co.’s 
Catalogue for 1917 


is now ready. It presents all the worthy nov- 
elties and old favorites in Flower and Vegeta- 
ble Seeds, summer-blooming Bulb 

Roses, FloweringShrubea, Shade and 

Fruit Trees. Your name and address 

on a postal will b ring a copy promptly. 


The Storrs & Harrison Co. 


Box 323, Painesville, Ohio 


INGEEROSFS, 


Pot grown rose bushes, on own roots, 
for everyone any where. Plant any time 
Old favorites and new and rare sorts, 
he cream of the we orld 8 productions 
Jingee Roses’’ known as the 

best for 66 years. 







Safe delivery 
rite for acopy of 


™ Our “New Guide to Rose 
Culture” for 1917—It's FREE 


g 
Iilustrates wonderful ‘‘Dingee 


olors It's more than a catalog--it's the 
of the Oldest and Leading Kose Growers 
practical work on rose and flower culture for 
the amateur De sacribes over 1000 varieties of roses and other 
flowers and telis how to grow them. Edition limited 
Eatablished 1850 70 Greenhouses 





Roses’’ in natura 
lifetime experie 
in America 





Guaranteed anywhere in U. 5. 











THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.. Box 132, West Grove, Pa. 
: ~ = = = = - 


Have a prize garden in 1917! 
Ris it now. First get this 
, ee 96 page Pure Book 
aa Planting guide; 
new varieties vei 
handsomely —— 
home fandscap flower 
ndscaping, shrub- .- 
. orchards, dictionary on gardeni ! 
wer lover's delight! be erry- grower book! 
n orchardist’s manval! A most wonderfu 
ne guide catalog! Better than r 
Don’t mise it. Ask today. A vostal 


‘GALLoway BROS. & CO., Dopt.2291 


THE O. K. HATCHER 
120- en ee 


—eentralized heat plant—saves 
makes bey hatches. Incubator 
Por Broode oth for $156. Write today. 
0. K. HATCHER Geman 
Dept. Des Moines, lowa 


10¢ for the Hatch 
Garden 





VICK’S. Ss. GUIDE 


For 68 years the leading authority 


Now on Vegetable, Flower and Farm For 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs Be tter 
Ready thanever. Send forfreecopy ulay. 1917 


Rec hester, N.Y. 


JAMES VICK’S SONS 
he Flower City 


3 Stone Street 








Valuable Poultry Book 
Pree—New 100-page 
Fine pure bred chick- 








42 60 BREED 


2tnd Annual Edition. 


ens, ducks, geese and turkeys— Northern 
raised, hardy. beautiful. Fowls, Eews and 
Incubators, low prices. America’s greatest 


Write today for Free Book. 


Box 859, , Mankato, | Minn. 


poultry farm, 


R. F. NEUBERT co., 


-Egeg Incubat ‘and Brood 
130 PSeaua 








“Hot water; double walls; 
copper tank; best construc 


tion. Write for free catalog. 





for T ee ae Sa %k FREE-—an ency 

of 5 try rmation—written by a 

I g Y fy 1 pige 
Low prices on fowls and eggs 





FRANK FOY, Box 14, Clinton, 
146 


P ltr B i Reo Latest ae best yet; 

ou y 00 6 beautiful pictures, 
hatching, rearing, feeding =zty A information. 
Describes busy Poultry #arm bandiing 683 pure-bred 
varieties. Tells how to choose fowls, eggs, incubators, 
sprovters. This book worth dollars mailed for 10 cents. 
Berry's Poultry Farm, Box 58, Clarinda, lowa 










SEPARATING YOLKS AND WHITES OF 
is.—Very often in separating the yolks 
the yolks break 


When this hap- 


tT 


LGC 


of eggs from the whites, 
and mix with the whites. 
pens, 1f a soft cloth be dippeed warm 
water, wrung dry, and a corner of, it 
touched to the yolk, the latter will adhere 
to the cloth, and in this way be easily re- 
moved.—Mrs. J. O’D., Jersey City, New 


Jersey 


Raisin CAKE.—lIt is al- 
annoying, when a raisin cake has 
beautifully baked, to find that the 
unaccountably sunk to the 
be avoided, however, 


\ HINT FoR 
ways 
been 
raisins have 
bottom. This may 
by stirring a little melted butter with the 
raisins before adding them to the rest of 


the mixture—A. L., Meredith, New 
Hampshire 

OILING THE CooKING UTENsILs.—When 
the meat-grinder, egg-beater, or other 


cooking utensils need oiling, put glycerine 
around the bearings or crevices. It is the 
most harmless lubricant that can be 
not later affect the food by 

or taste—L. G. H., Dayton, 


used, 
and does 
either odor 
Montana. 
wishes 


Storinc PuMPpKINS.—If one to 


store pumpkins in the cellar during the 


winter months, but is afraid of their be- 
coming moldy from dampness, a sure pre- 
ventive is to put sealing-wax over the 


stalk where the pumpkin was sev- 
from the vine—Mrs. H. B. R,, 
Pennsylvania. 


stubby 
ered 
Greensburg, 
A Cranperry SAucE Hint.—The bitter 
flavor that so many people object to in 
remedied by a 








_|eranbers sauce may be 
pinch of baking-soda added to the water 
while the cranberries are boiling. The 


takes out the over-tartness, 
economy in 
Pennsylvania. 


| soda not only 
but also makes possible an 


Mrs. E. J. A. Erie, 


Sugar 
How to Maxke Cerery Crisp.—When 
celery that has been kept a day or so loses 


}its freshness, stand it in water to which a 










UR HOJSEKEEPIN 
EXCHANGE 


Conducted by HELEN HOPKINS 
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You 
the 


added. 
back 
crispness without destroying the flavor.— 


been 
brings 


lemon-juice has 


find that the 


little 


will acid 


Mrs. W. L. C., Abilene, Texas. 
To Measure Fat.—lIf a receipt calls 
for one-half cupful of fat—butter or lard 


the time and energy necessary in pack- 
ing the hard fat into a cup may be saved 
by filling a measuring-cup half full of 
water. Add enough fat in lumps to bring 
the water to the level of the brim; and 
when the water is poured off, the cup will 
contain exactly one-half cupful of fat.— 
Mrs. M. J. Duluth, Minnesota. 

Tuat GasotineE Opor—lI have been 
wedded to gasoline for years for cleaning 

Georgette collars, surplice 
blouses. But» how the odor 
when | start to don a gown 
engagement, and find the 
collar soiled, I reach for the chloroform. 
It cleans perfectly, and quickly, and the 
evaporates at once.—A. D., Chicago, 


my delicate 
folds, and 

clings! Now, 
for a sudden 


odor 
Illinois. 


For Stoppers THAat Won’t Fit.—When 
cork stoppers are too large for the bottles, 
soak them in very hot They can 
then be fitted in easily and will not let the 
air in the bottle—Mrs. L. M., Montreal, 
Canada. 


water. 


An Economy 1N Eccs.—Now that eggs 
housewives will be glad 
to know that pumpkin pies, which are al- 
ways a favorite winter dessert, can be 
made with one egg to three or four 
if one-half teaspoonful of baking-powder 
be added to the ingredients.—Mrs. = 
Indiana. 


are so very high, 
pies 


Columbus, 


Editor’s Note—We want your best 
ideas and suggestions for every phase of 
the home woman’s activities. We will pay 
dollar for each available contri 
Ideas which have appeared in print or are 
not original with the sender cannot be 
cepted. Unaccepted manuscripts which en- 


} oo > oonll ho . 
close a stamped envelope will be ret 


one bution. 


ac- 


urned 





























BEGINNING IN FEBRUARY 


If you know anything at all of the social activities of the diplomatic set in 
Washington, that social pinnacle, you will be forewarned of the dazzling 
good times which surrounded Ethel Ogden, the heroine of our new serial, 


THE NAMELESS MAN 


by Natalie Sumner Lincoln. Balls, proposals of marriage, teas, receptions, am- 
bassadors, new gowns, flash bewilderingly through Ethel’s days. But, as if that 
were not enough, electrifying it all runs the subtle undercurrent of a thrilling mur- 
der mystery in which Ethel finds herself most curiously involved. Romance and 
mystery are still abroad in the world. You, yourself, will be sure of it after you 
have read THE NAMELESS MAN. 





Our New An Inside 





Serial 


The biggest and best we 
have had in years. A 
powerlul story of love and 
mystery and surprising 


climaxes. 





Glimpse 


Washington's most ex- 
clusive society the back- 
ground for this exciting 
story where intrigues of 


absorbing interest are 


every-day affairs. 














THE AUTHOR 


You, who are lovers of mystery stories, will need no special introduction to Natalie Sumner Lincoln, 
the author of our new serial, THE NAMELESS MAN, since she has already to her credit a most 
representative list of books. Despite the fact, however, that Miss Lincoln has written so much, 
she refuses to be personal, except to inform us that she is New England born, and to tell us, also, 
quite irrelevantly, that she believes in horseshoes and the luck that they can bring. We can inform 
you, though, that she knows every whim and quibble of this exclusive Washington Society that she 
writes about in THE NAMELESS MAN. And one more fact apparently trivial, and yet, after 
all, quite important—she has a dog named Peggy who has been so steeped in true patriotic feeling 
that she has learned to salute the flag with four little yelps. 


Che First Instalment comes Next Month — Something to look forward to! 








